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Editorials 


SUPERFLUOUS ? 
Betty Rosenkrans, °34 


Many of the editorials written at this time 
of year ask you to think of the other fellow 
and relieve the suffering of more unfortunate 
people. Of course this is a fine thought, but 
at Christmas, people usually are kinder and 
gentler, so such a plea seems superfluous. 


Now I advocate a new idea which is not 
a hard one to adopt. Go out and have a 
good time. Play, sing, do the things you 
want to do (what your mother wants you to, 


also); mingle with other people; enjoy and - 


see life. Christmas provides us with a vaca- 
tion in which our time is our own. 

By now you have probably decided that 
this suggestion is also superfluous, and if you 
think it is, I know you'll thoroughly enjoy 
the Christmas season. 


Christmas comes but once a year—enjoy it. 


———— i ——— 


The “ADVOCATE” 


People who have had no experience in the 
editing of a newspaper or magazine have little 
conception of the amount of work necessary 
for its creation. For example, to the unin- 
itiated person the members of the “Advocate” 
board are enchanted beings who every so 
often are requested “to attend a board meet- 
ing in room 207,” who rush frantically about 
on mysterious errands at two seasons of the 
year, and who have the consummate privilege 
of posing for their pictures. 

However, the informed person knows 
better. The “Board” so-called, is divided 


into eight departments, each one responsible 


for a certain section of the magazine, and all 


are under the general supervision of the 
editor. These departments really consist of 
two branches, one of which supplies the read- 
ing matter; the other, the business depart- 
ment, which finances the production. The 
members of this department, with the Busi- 
ness Manager as their head, secure advertise- 
ments from local merchants, make arrange- 
ments with the printer and engraver, see that 
the copies finally secure a market, and attend 
to all financial matters. 


Meanwhile, the other subdivisions, each 
organized with a chairman and a faculty ad- 
visor, scout around for readable material. 
They secure contributions from fellow  stu- 
dents, thus providing data and making the 
contributor more interested in the undertak- 
ing. We all enjoy something in which we 
have had a part. 


After this material has been sorted and 
corrected, it is typed by the efficient staff of 
“Advocate” typists and again it is proof-read. 
Next, it journeys to the printers and returns 
in the form of “galleys,” endless strips of 
printed material which, too, must be proof- 
read. Finally, the “galleys” are cut and 
pasted on a “dummy,” which is perhaps the 
hardest work of all, for the material must be 
arranged in correct sequence and the pages 
planned so that each new department begins 
on the right-hand side if possible. With all 
related material placed together, the whole 
must impart a pleasing effect. 


The final “dummy” is printed and we dis- 
tribute the finished product with the sincere 
hope that you will enjoy it. 


The Editor. 


THE 


VOICES 
Eunice Whitaker, °33 

Did you ever notice how much is conveyed 
in a voice? The whiny voice, the cheery 
voice, the sad voice, the hopeful voice, the 
discouraged voice—each is different, and each 
has its effect upon the people who come in 
contact with it. Just try it some time ! When 
you get up in the morning, speak in a cheer- 
ful and happy voice to the family. Soon the 
morning grouches will disappear, and a 
eenerally joyful breakfast will result. On the 
other hand, if you wake up in a disgruntled 
state of mind and let it refiect in ‘your voice, 
the whole atmosphere about you will be un- 
pleasant, and make others feel first, uncom- 
fortable, and then, disagreeable. If you feel 
discouraged, and your voice shows it, your 
friends will begin to feel gloomy too, and an 
atmosphere of dismal misery will surround 
you throughout the day. If you think of the 
efiect that your voice is having upon your 
fellow beings, you will make your voice radi- 
ate geniality and good spirits. 


— 


GOOD WILL TO MAN 
Royal Abbott,.’33 

“Peace on Earth, good will to Man;” the 
theme is in danger of becoming trite through 
its great antiquity. Has there ever been a 
Christmas time, when throughout the entire 
world there has been no war or heartless 
crime? Has it ever made any difference to 
Mars that it was a season in which a man’s 
heart should beat in time with the heart of 


the universe ? 


But there is a token which is recognized by 
all mankind—a smile. To the pagan and to 
the priest it means the same thing, good will; 
and it shall mean the same to the man you 
meet on the street, for by this sign all men 


shall know ‘ye. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO? 
Phyllis Brown, 733 
Here I am a Senior, and do I know what 
No, I do not. 
tells me “You have all the chances in the 
Well, 


that is all right for a general statement, but 


I’m going to be? Everyone 


world—everything is open to you.” 


it leaves me at a dead end. I feel absolutely 
bewildered when confronted with the various 
fields of endeavor, and books on vocations 
do not seem to help much. They also are 
very bewildering because they are too broad 
in their scope. I stand outside and wonder 
where I am going to fit in. There must be a 
place for me somewhere. But where? Sup- 
pose I go to college, what then? There are 
four more years of education and still noth- 


ing definite. 


I am not alone in this. The great majority 
of students have the same feeling. I know 
there is an attempt made at vocational guid- 


But 


none of these are definite enough. We want 


ance by having speakers in. assembly. 


a course in vocational guidance, adapted to 
the needs of High School students, no matter 
We want dis- 
cussions with an authority, who would be 


what course they are taking. 


able to advise us along the line of work in 
What 


we are seeking is help in planning our fu- 


which we could be most successful. 


ture; it is a hard task to undertake alone. 


Aaa eA 
WIND AND RAIN 
Betty Gilbert, °33 


Do you like to see great gusts of wind come 
Sweeping the rain along in layers? 

I do. 

It seems to take great delight in blowing 

Its bellows and lifting right off its feet each 
Raindrop, gleefully tossing it with a 

Casual gesture. Does it seem that way 
To you? 


LITERA S, 
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“He Aho Laughs Last—” 


Eunice Whitaker, °33 


“You are cordially invited to a masquer- 
ade to be held Friday evening, November 
fourth, at eight o’clock, at the home of 
Miss Constance Talbot, at 136 Brooks Ave- 


” 
nue. 


Richmond Leonard looked at the invitation 
in his hand and frowned. Pesky nuisance, 
these masquerades! Dressing up in some 
outlandish costume and parading around, 
looking and feeling like a fool! Oh, well! 
He could endure one more, especially when 
it was given by Miss Talbot, whom he con- 


sidered the paragon of young womanhood. 


In another part of the same town, two 
more young men, friends of Richmond, were 
also looking at similar invitations. Warren 
Harlow, one of those unpleasant persons who 
rejoice in practical jokes, was suddenly in- 
spired with a great idea. He and his side- 
kick, Tip Davis, went into consultation, and 
a diabolical and ingenious plan was formed. 

As a result of this plan, a few days later 
the telephone in Rich Leonard’s home rang 


loud and long. 
“Hello!” answered Richmond. 


“Hello, Rich! This is Tip. 


your invitation to Connie Talbot's party?” 


Did you get 


“Yes, Tip. Did you get one too?” 


“Sure thing! And say, Connie just called 
me and asked me to spread the news to 
you and Harlow that it isn’t to be a mas- 
querade after all. The fellows kicked so much 
about dressing up that she decided to make 
it a formal dance. So get the old Tux out 
of the moth-balls. Well, VH see you there. 
So long!” 

The 


Rich heaved a sigh of relief. “Wow, but I’m 


receiver went down with a_ bang. 
glad of that—because I look well in a Tux, 
if | do say so.” 

At the other end of the line, Tip and 
Warren looked at each other for a moment, 
then burst out laughing. 

“Can't you just picture him walking in 
among all those fancy costumes in a Tux. 
Oh boy!” 

“Wickedly good,” exclaimed Tip. “Won't 
he feel like thirty cents!) And you know he’s 


dippy about Connie Talbot!” 


Several days passed, and again Richmond’s 
phone rang violently. 

“Hello!” 

“Hello, Rich? This is Constance Talbot.” 

“Oh, hello Connie! 


boree coming?” 


How's the big jam- 


THE 


“Just fine. That’s what I called you about. 
You see, the fellows object to fancy dress, 
so I’m changing it to a formal dance. Will 
you please tell your friends, Tip and War- 
ren, of the change of plans?” 

“Oh, they know about it already. In fact, 
they told me of it.” 

“How news travels! Well, it’s just as well, 
because then they haven’t arranged for cos- 
tumes. I’ll see you Friday. Bye-bye.” 

“Goodbye, Connie.” 


n nw 


Friday, the fourth. It was the big night 
itself, and the confusion in the Talbot domi- 
cile was great. At quarter of eight the guests 
began to arrive, girls in colorful evening 
dresses, young men in formal black and white. 
Promptly at eight, Rich arrived, looking very 
handsome indeed in his brand-new Tuxedo. 
He looked for his friends, Tip and Warren, 


but they had not yet arrived, so he sought 
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out his hostess, and was honored with the 
first dance. 

Toward the end of that dance, the butler 
entered with a queer expression on his face, 
and behind him appeared two _ strange 
masked figures, one in the garb of Robin 
Hood, the other in the rags of a tramp. Tip 
and Warren strode into the room, their sight 
somewhat obscured by their masks. As they 
reached the middle of the floor, a roar of 
laughter went up from the dancing couples, 
and realization of the situation dawned upon 
the two unfortunates. Warren opened his 
mouth, let out a yelp of dismay, turned 
around, and dashed from the room with Tip 
at his heels. Later in the evening, two much 
chastened and very silent young men returned 
in conventional evening dress, and Rich does 
not know to this day how it happened that 
Tip and Warren came dressed for a mas- 
querade when they obviously knew that it 
was to be a formal dance. 


Woke of Duty 


Elinor Bowker, ’35 


Mandin’s woman pushed back the dark wet 
hair from her forehead, gazed long over the 
ereen cornfields, and again picked up the 
scythe. | Mandin was dead, but his woman 
carried on and took care of the children. 
Nobody called them children any more except 
the woman—two selfish, fun-loving children, 
who had grown up in a German immigrant 
town of the west. 

She took a cracked mirror from a calico 
pocket and laughed bitterly over the image. 

“Wouldn’t Edie be angry if she knew I had 
this? 


people,” 


She thinks mirrors are jus’ for pretty 
woman, and_ then 
Suddenly she 


straightened as the roof of a white farmhouse 


muttered the 
laughed long and wildly. 


in the valley came before her distorted eye. 
Phin Parmon! There was his speck coming 
out of the house and heading Mandin’s way. 
Desperately the woman took to swinging the 
scythe again. So Phin Parmon was coming 
to make her his wife; she would tell him her 
mind this time. She was going to stay on 
this farm and slave for those two children! 
Paul was still in school and Edie was work- 
ing for the first time; besides they were go- 
ing to be just like city folks. 

Suddenly the scythe halted in mid-air. The 
woman started thinking—if—if she did marry 
Phin Parmon, wouldn't it help the children? 
Edie could go to college wearing pretty 


clothes; Paul could go to a private school, 
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he had always wanted to. For herself—the 
woman sighed—for herself there would be 


endless days and hours of delicious laziness. 


Mrs. Phin Parmon would ride home in a 
carriage. Phin would bow as she descended 
from the step; there would be no more wash- 
ing of greasy dishes, no more ironing of 
billowy piles of clothes. The woman sighed 
in ecstasy. Someone else would have to get 
up at early dawn to freeze and shiver while 
the stove heated up and the pump thawed 
out under the genial warmth of a sluggardly 


sun. 

Then Mandin’s woman brought her lips 
together firmly and shook herself when she 
realized what she had been doing. Even to 
dream of marrying Phin Parmon was to her, 
Why, she hated him, hated 


the feeling of superiority about him, his hard 


utter foolishness. 


coldness, his aggravating slowness of thought. 
Even his handsomeness rankled in her mind 
for it distinguished him from ordinary men. 


No, she wouldn’t marry Phin Parmon even 
for the children’s sake; she disliked him too 
‘much. She would slave and sweat in the 
earth for them rather than marry him, but 
she knew in her heart that his money would 
do more for them. 


A heavy tap on the shoulder startled Man- 
AURORA BOREALIS 


Robert Proctor, 733 


Shooting up to the dome of a starlit sky, 
Up to the heights of a wintery night, 

Up to the star-studded zenith above 

Is an arrow of weird and of frozen light. 


At its base it is joined with a thousand more 
Shifting positions, their lengths and their hues, 
Merging to glow like the palest of dawns 


To be broken again into greens and blues. 
Luminous arches and streamers of morn 
Fading slowly, now brightning, the glory is 


gone. 


~] 


din’s woman. She turned quickly around 
and peering under her sunbonnet, saw Phin 
Parmon standing there like Apollo, the sun 


ood. 


re) 
His 


fine bristling sandy-red hair stood high from 


Serious-eyed she looked him over. 


his broad forehead; his twinkling blue eyes 
looked kindly yet coldly down at the woman. 
Folded across his chest were his mighty arms 
against which no man could stand—legends 
of the corn country. He was a great man, 
no one could deny it. Looking into his eyes 
Mandin’s woman shivered a bit. He was a 
cold man and she would never marry him. 
Phin bent over her. 

“Will you be my woman?” he asked 
gently. 

The woman struggled; something wet came 
They were all alone—blue sky 


Her 


lips quivered but a lump stuck in her throat 


to her eyes. 
and golden waving hay around them. 


and she could not speak. 

Suddenly she burst out, “I will,” it was 
wrung from her heart. 

“Pll do it for Edie and Paul.” 

With her thin shoulders shaking in terrible 


sobs she ran through the wavine rows of hay 
ro) ro) 2 


down the hill—to life with a man _ she 
despised, but—to peace of mind. 
JEWELS 
Eleanor Caldwell, °33 


Jewels— 

The turquoise sea, 
Surrounded by sand 

In a gold setting. 

The clouds, 

Milky crooked pearls 
Scattered on the pale blue velvet 
Of the sky. 

The clear amber crescent 
Of the moon 

In the topaz studded 
Black of the night. 
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Che HMlost Bleasurable Time in Life 


Royal Abboit, °33 


Children nearly always want to be older, 
and they make attempts to appear grown-up 
that are as laughable to elders as serious to 
them. It is a form of their vanity that they 
attempt to make older associations and strive 
for the amusements which they consider are 
amusements to older people, who in turn 
often make as laughable efforts in the other 
direction, in an attempt to appear younger 
than they really are. But association with 
young folks is, to a greater or lesser degree, 
rejuvenation, for they communicate some of 
their vitality and vivacity. 

Everyone has heard the person who wishes 
he might again be a small child, which state 
indeed has many compensations: lack of re- 
sponsibility, happiness and pleasure in small 
things, innocence, freedom of opinion, a 
world of childish fancies and aspirations. To 
that person the recollection of the first days 
in school is a pleasure that has not since 
been equalled. 

Others might well wish to cease growing 
older when they were in their early school 
years. To possess always a round of boister- 
ous amusements, sports, and pastimes would 
be pleasurable. Few are serious cares and 
they are quickly dispelled and forgotten at 
that age. The memory of boyish pranks or 
of early affections, so constantly changing. 
are part of a life’s experience. 

During high school years the scope of 
pleasures becomes considerably — enlarged. 
Books take on a new significance, athletics 
and group loyalty appear, an interest is 
acquired in other humans, and a glimpse is 
eiven of what lies ahead in the field of 
studies. 

What seems to me the best period at which 
to stop growing older—if it were possible 
or even desirable, which I doubt—would be 
when full maturity is reached and one pos- 


sesses the greatest physical and mental vigor. 
Then the scope of pleasures is at its great- 
est; they are all open to the joys of realiza- 
tion. 

Some might wish to tarry in those later 
years, still, however, before the twilight ones; 
for then the interest in pleasure for one’s 
self and in material objects has been les- 
sened by a life of experience, and a serenity 
of mind is acquired that looks forward to the 
future and may achieve permanent benefits 
to give to posterity. 

This is the only period that can contend 
with the period of full vigor. It lacks its fire 
and eagerness, but it has a deeper insight and 
purpose in life. Each period has its certain 
pleasures; those of childhood perhaps are 
the surest, but I would be willing to accept 
the greater responsibilities of maturity in re- 
turn for its deeper significance. 


— 


THE TRUTH 
Albert Hopson, 7°33 


When your High School years are over, 
You may think you’re up and over, 
While in truth you’re only starting on your 


way. 


You may seek some college learning, 

Or to business you'll be turning, 

And each I’m sure will make you work to 
stay. 


Having reached the primeful fifty, 

You again will think your nifty, 

While in truth you’ve only started on your 
Way. 


When the final day is due, 
You will wonder if it’s true 
That in truth you've only started on your 


Way. 


THE 
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Sacrifice 


Edmund Hanson 733 


Mr. John Hamilton was a popular and 
highly respected citizen of the town of 
Holton. 


manufacturing plant, he had been quite well- 


Owner and manager of a small 


to-do, and had supported his wife and only 
son, Martin, in the utmost comfort. But 
those were the days of 1928 B. C. (before the 
crash) and these were the days of 1932 A .D. 
(after the drop), when the Hamilton Glass- 
works were busy only one or two days a week, 
and the family purse had lost much of its 
The 1929 model car was still 


chugging along after seventy-two thousand 


roundness. 
miles. The part-time housekeeper came only 
one day a week instead of the usual three, and 
the various charity donations had been cut in 
proportion with the income. The business was 
still sound, however, and with the return of 
good times would undoubtedly return to its 
former earning power. 

One wet fall afternoon, Martin came home 
from school to find his father in his office 
diligently figuring on a pad of paper. Martin 
was a typical high-school junior. He didn’t 
like to study and cheerfully admitted it. He 
called his algebra teacher “Madame X,” his 


99 


French teacher “the frog,” every girl-friend 
“sweetheart,” his father “dad” and his mother 
mid-victorian. His smiling friendly attitude, 
however, off-set any possible offense at his 
He could tell you 


the weight, age, height and complete record 


frequent “wise cracks.” 


of any famous athlete, past or present. He 
was continually bawling out sounds and 
syllables supposed to be the latest song-hit. 
He was always more interested in learning 
the words to a new dance-tune than remember- 
ing when Charlemagne was crowned king, or 
the reasons for certain actions of molecules. 
He loved to drive a car or try to find out 


what made it go, and for this reason his 
father often called him “Motor-Mart.” Mr. 
Hamilton saw him through the office door on 
this rainy afternoon. 

“Come on in, Marty, I want to talk to you.” 

“OG. K., Dad, just a minute. 
a snack first. 

“Good night! 
day already, and it’s only three o’clock. Well, 
hurry back.” 

A moment later he returned with half a 


I gotta grab 
I’m starved.” 
You’ve had four meals to- 


loaf of cake on a platter, a large portion of 
which was promptly confiscated by Hamilton 
seniox. 

“Youda busted if I hadn’t taken some,” he 
“Now for that 


speak to you about. 


said. matter [I wanted to 
You remember that on 
your last birthday I promised to give you a 
car on your coming birthday. I thought then 
that things might have picked up by now, but 
if anything, times are worse. Your eighteenth 
birthday comes next week and [I hope you 
won't be too hurt if I don’t keep my promise.” 
He smiled ruefully. “I couldn’t even buy a 
third-hand model T. Of course, you know 
that I need the family car in my business so 
that I can’t let you use it very often. I’m 
truly sorry, Marty, because you're a good 
driver and can be trusted with a car and I'll 
make it up to you sometime. Just try to be 


patient until business improves.” 
Marty swallowed hard and tried hard not to 
“That’s all right. 


As long as I get 


show his disappointment. 
Dad, I know how it is. 
enough to eat, I guess I can’t complain.” 
“That’s the way to look at it, Son, there are 
a great many worse off than we, although we 
As a 
tact, seven or eight hundred dollars would 


D’ya 


arent exactly prosperous. matter of 


come in mighty handy right now. 
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remember that queer-looking old chap who 
was here last week? Well, he had a new 
kind of ultra-violet ray glass, which he in- 
vented, and he wants me to manufacture it 
for him, but I haven’t the money to put it 
The best I could do was to 
buy a three weeks’ option. If I haven’t the 
capital in two weeks he says he’s going to the 


on the market. 


Clearlight Glass Company over in Hager- 
town. Clearlight is big enough to finance the 
deal, and if they get the manufacturing rights, 
I’m afraid we may not be able to stand the 
competition of their better glass. It’s only a 
matter of eight hundred dollars, or so, but 
the banks won't even take a mortgage on the 
house. They say it isn’t the time for business 
expansion.” 

“Gee, Dad, I didn’t realize things were that 
tough.” 


“T didn’t mean to cry on your shoulder, 
Son. Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you as 
much as [ did. But, getting back to the car, 
if you can buy one yourself, a cheap, second- 
hand one perhaps, I think I can pay for its 
upkeep. Of course, it’s almost impossible for 
a high-school boy to get a part-time job just 
now, so I don’t suppose there’s much chance 
of your getting a car soon, but that’s all I 
can do.” 

Marty went to bed that night feeling rather 
blue. He had counted on getting a car more 
than he cared to admit. Like most high-school 
juniors he was girl-smitten. She was short 
and cute. She had light yellow hair and big, 
deep blue eyes that always looked surprised. 
You couldn’t help looking at them, until sud- 
denly, you realized you were staring and then 
your ears got red and your collar wilted. She 
didn’t talk much, but then, who wanted to 
hear a girl talk? She had a small, round 
face with a dimple in her chin that always 


And 


It made your knees get 


grew bigger when she smiled. oh! 


What 


trembly and you wondered if your tie was 


a smile! 


10 


straight. Her real name was Roxanna, but 
her friends knew her as Roxy, because she 
Her big 
moment just now seemed to be Lawrence 
Smathens, the son of the local real estate 
He went to a private school and tried 


always had a gang following her. 


dealer. 
to affect an English accent. 
little shrimp, though, and he didn’t even 
know what the distributor head was or the 
difference between a criss-cross and spinner 
play. He was a good dancer and had a cute 
little baby-blue roadster besides plenty of 
It was his boast 


He was a homely 


money and swanky clothes. 
that he could “get” any girl he pleased. 
Marty didn’t see how he could please anyone. 
How he had envied him that night when he 
had seen him drive up before her house and 
give an authoritative toot of his expensive 
French horn. How eagerly, it seemed, had 
she tripped down the walk and how con- 
tentedly had she snuggled into the deep 
“Well,” Marty had 


thought, “just wait ‘til I get my car, then Ill 


cushions of the ear. 


show him something.” Now, all these dreams 
were doomed to be only dreams. Of course, 
there was always Edna. She wasn’t expen- 
sive and she was a good pal, but she knew 
too much. Try to talk on a subject and she 
knew more about it than you did. A nice 


kid, but not like Roxy. 

“Oh, well,” thought Marty, “such is life.” 
He tried to look at it from a philosophical 
viewpoint, but he had counted on going to 
out-of-town basketball games, and dances, and 
long rides during those hot, sultry summer 
afternoons. 

Three or four days later, Marty met Joe 
Stergal on the street. He was a smooth-talk- 
suave young man who, as Mr. Hamilton 


He 


was helping to promote a local charity drive. 


ing, 


had said, could sell sand on the Sahara. 


A. car was to be raffled off on the thirteenth 
Marty’s birthday fell on the 
thirteenth, and, being in one of his weaker 


of the month. 


THE 


moments, he gave Joe fifty cents and received 
in return a ticket number 1313. He might 
win the car, he thought, and anyway, the 


This would 


offset his parents’ Puritan prejudice against 


money was going to charity. 


raffles. 

As all stories must have it in such cases, 
Marty won the car. On the evening of the 
thirteenth, directly after the drawing of his 
ticket he was informed over the telephone by 
the local Hupontibaker dealer that he was the 
owner of a brand new Hupontibaker Tudor 
Sedan. Would he have it delivered tonight, 
or would tomorrow be soon enough? 

“Even tonight won’t be soon enough,” 
yelled Marty, “I’m coming down to get it.” 

He slammed down the receiver, kicked open 
the front door and sprinted, hatless and coat- 
less, down the street. Five minutes later he 


breathlessly confronted a_ surprised, but 
amused automobile dealer, and demanded his 
cay. 

“There it is, over beside the tow-car. Here’s 
your registration and service card. [| suppose 
it won’t do any good to tell you not to do 
over twenty-five for the first five hundred 
miles. Remember that we specialize in tak- 
ing out body dents when you climb your first 
Well, there it is. 


drive it home any time.” 


telephone pole. You can 

For once, Marty didn’t have a snappy come- 
back on the end of his tongue, but got into the 
car and drove it home. 

His parents had not been told about Marty’s 
buying the ticket and were very much sur- 
prised when he drove into the yard, though 
his manner of leaving the house had prepared 
them for almost anything. After inspecting 
and failing to find anything wrong with the 
car, Marty drove it into the garage beside the 
old Hunkajunk. How dull and careworn were 
wrinkled fenders in contrast with the 


The 


Hunkajunk seemed to sense that it had seen 


its 


bright, smooth shininess of the new car. 
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its day, but it would have laughed up its 
exhaust pipe, had it known what was coming. 

Of course, Marty was only human, and so 
he told all his friends about his good fortune. 
He even boasted a bit, which was partly ex- 
cusable, because after all, it wasn’t every boy 
who got a new car for fifty cents. Everyone 
had heard that he had a car, but no one had 
seen it, for the raffle had not been publicly 
advertised. 

The next afternoon, Marty tried out his new 
car. It had free-wheeling, ride-control, a 
loud “beep-beep” horn, a quick pickup, plenty 
of power—in fact, everything that a good car 
should have. Of course, he would have pre- 
ferred a yellow convertible roadster, but then, 
you couldn’t have everything. 

That night, Marty went to bed feeling very 
pleased with himself. Report cards had been 
given out and he hadn’t flunked anything. He 
had received two party invitations, and he was 
taking Roxy to a dance over in Danville 
She had accepted his invita- 


tion with alacrity, it had seemed. He was 


Friday night. 


just dropping off to sleep, when a thought 
flashed through his brain like a thunderbolt. 
He sat straight up in bed, staring into the 
Why hadn't he 


Here he was riding 


darkness. Dad’s business! 
thought of that before? 
around in a new car while the business was 
Marty went to sleep, 
Dad 


needed eight-hundred dollars and that was the 


soing on the rocks. 
hours later, with one thought in mind. 


sale price of the car. 

When Mr. Hamilton sat down to supper 
next evening, he found a check for seven- 
hundred and seventy-five dollars on his plate. 
He stared a moment, as if stunned, then slowly 
raised his head and looked at Marty. 

“What’s this? he asked. 

“Tt’s a check,” said Marty. 

“Yes, I know, but what—why—!” 

“Well, a couple of weeks ago you said you 


b] 


needed money, so—there it is.’ 
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Mr. Hamilton was a hard boiled business 
man, and seldom found himself at a loss for 
words. 

“That’s—that’s fine, Son, 1—I appreciate 
it—.” Here, his voice broke and he was 
overcome by a coughing spell, which was in 
By the 


time the glass was emptied he had regained 


turn overcome by a glass of water. 


his composure. 
“This ll pull us out of a bad hole,” he said, 


He 


grinned at Marty as he rose to fill his water 


as he folded the check into his wallet. 


(o) 
glass. “You’re a regular guy.” 

“Aw, cut it out,” said Marty, as he poured 
vinegar into his father’s coffee. “It isn’t the 
only surprise you ll ever get.” 

Three days later, twenty-two men were put 
back to work and the factory again hummed 
with industry. People began to wonder if 
prosperity was returning. It was, for the 
Hamiltons. 

It was Friday evening, and Marty, dressed 
in his best, walked briskly up the walk in 
front of Roxy’s home. It was too bad that he 
didn’t have a car, for he wanted to put up 
an impressive and prosperous appearance, but 
the trolley would have to do for tonight. 
Roxy met him at the door and very cordially 
asked him in. She was wearing one of those 
irilly, lacey gowns that made her look—gosh 


—heautiful. Gee, she sure was a knockout! 


“PH be down in a minute, I’ve got to 
powder my nose,” she said gaily, and hurried 
upstairs. | She didn’t say which minute she 
would return, but it was exactly twenty-two 
minutes by Marty’s watch before she came 
He didn’t see how it could take 
so long to powder such a cute little nose, but 
he said nothing. 


down again. 


As they went down the walk to the street 
Roxy suddenly asked the dreaded question: 
“Where’s your car?” 

“Well, you see, I haven’t got it any more. 
You see—” 
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Her expression suddenly changed from 
sweet to sour. “Well, what do you expect me 
to do, walk?” she snapped. “It’s about 


fifteen miles to Danville.” 


“Well have to take the trolley tonight. 
I’m sorry—” 

“Sorry! Well, you certainly should be. 
Go around the school bragging about the new 
car and then tell me you haven't one. I don’t 
believe you ever had one. You just wanted 
a date and thought you could bluff me with 


Well, I wouldn’t go 


anywhere with a cheapskate, and I wouldn't 


that line of sausage. 


ride on a trolley-car with the King of 
England.” 

After recovering from the shock of the first 
of these unexpected words, Marty had taken 
out a small notebook, and while she was still 
talking, had been slowly perusing its pages, 
as if in search of some forgotten memoranda. 

“Well, let’s see,” he said quietly. “There’s 
Mary, Polly, Rose, Julie, Gladys—oh, any 
number of girls who would be glad to go with 
me if you don't.” 

“That’s just another bluff.” 

With an effort, Marty forced an amused 
smile. “Don’t you wish it were?” he said 
and turned on his heel and walked away. 
Even if it had been only a bluff it had given 
him some satisfaction. 

Roxy stamped her spike-heeled foot angrily, 
and returned to the house, slamming the door 
viciously. 

Oh 
well, he knew what to think of a certain 
When he entered, Mrs. 


Hamilton, who was sewing, looked up in sur- 


Marty went home, hurt and angry. 


snippy little blonde. 


prise. “Why didn’t you go, Marty?” 
“Huh? Oh, she—she wasn’t feeling very 
well.” 


“Oh, that’s too bad. 
Edna to go?” 


“Tt’s too late. 


Why don’t you ask 


I guess I'll stay at home.” 
He didn’t feel like going anywhere. 


ELS 


When Marty returned to school the next 
Monday, he could sense a different feeling 
cool, not 
He couldn't 
understand it, until late in the day when he 


about him. Everyone seemed 


hostile, but not very cordial. 


passed a group of girls, among them Roxy, in 
the corridor. He heard in their conversation 


“cheapskate,” and “baloney- 


Then 


understood. Roxy had been telling everyone 


the words 


slinger,” followed by laughter. he 
what she had told him Friday night. 

The next few weeks were unhappy ones 
for Marty. 


he was never asked if he were going to the 


No one said an unkind word, but 


game or if he would like to come over for a 
game of cards tonight. He was never wel- 
comed into the crowd as he had been. He was 
almost a social outcast, and all because of that 
girl. The only one whose attitude didn’t 
change was Edna. He began to see her in a 
new light. 

And so the weeks wore on. Past incidents 
were being forgotten and he was gradually 
becoming one of the crowd again, but those 
few weeks were still remembered as the most 


unhappy ones of his eighteen years. 
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One Saturday in early April, Marty went 
out to the garage to get an oil can to oil 
his mother’s sewing machine. He opened the 
doors and then stopped short. There, in 


was a big 


front of him, e, brand new, buff- 


colored Packardac convertible roadster, be- 
side the old Hunkajunk. His 
father stepped up behind him. 
“Well, Son, how do you like it?” 
“G-g-e-gosh, Dad, is it for me?” 
That little 
eight hundred dollar investment turned out 


He stared. 


“For you and nobody else. 


pretty well, didn’t it?” 
“Tl say it did! 


show up all those puddle-jumpers that rattle 


Boy, but won't this bus 
around town? So long, Dad, I’m going to 
take someone for a ride.” 

At the touch of the 
whispered into action. 


starter, the motor 
Marty backed down 
Then 
he stopped, as if suddenly remembering some- 


“Gee, thanks Dad.” 


Hamilton 


the drive to the street and started off. 


thing. 
Mr. 


walked into the house, after watching the 


smiled and waved, and 


shiny roadster speed down the street toward 
Edna’s domicile. 


The Trials and Tribulations of an Outboard Motor 


Marquis Graham, 734 


I have named my outboard motor Harold. 
I had no special reason for giving it that 
particular christening. Any common name 
would have done just as well. The point is, 
every human being has a name, and as that 
engine is human, it too should have a name. 
nor has it a 


True, it hasn’t arms and legs 


oP? 
brain, as some people, but it is endowed with 
a personality and a disposition all its own. 


Its behavior is dependent entirely upon 


moods. Though it seldom has anything 
wrong with it, it often feels cranky and ob- 
stinate and will not go. 
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The motor had been standing in its as- 
signed place for the winter. Summer was 
here and [ took it down, cleaned it, packed 
the lower housing with grease, presented it 
es, filled it with 
the best high test gasoline available, fastened 


it onto the back of the boat and sneaked 


with a new pair of spark plu 


out onto the river to try it out. | made sure 
that no one of importance was watching, for 
after a winter’s storage it will seldom go 
anyway. To be unsuccessfully cranking an 
outboard before an audience is a very em- 


barrassing situation. 
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It started with the first spin of the wheel 
and ran perfectly for over an hour! 

1 was the happiest boy on earth when I 
brought that motor in. I told everyone I 
knew about the superhuman feat it had just 
performed and bored them with a five minute 
sales talk at the end of which I invited them 
to go for a ride the next day, weather per- 
mitting. 

The next day dawned bright and fair. I 
fastened the motor to the boat once more, 
filled the boat with my passengers and pushed 
off into the middle of the river. Having ad- 
justed the gas and timer, I wound the rope 
around the flywheel, prayed, and gave it a 
healthy spin. 

Harold sat there and smiled wickedly at 
me. He budged not an inch! 


Again I repeated the performance. Again 
I had the same result, but this time the 
smile broadened to a menacingly wide grin 
as if to say, “You know I won’t go, why 
try to make me?” I tried again several 
times, but Harold just sat still, very non- 
chalant, and entirely satisfied with himself. 


The next step was to try reasoning with it. 
It wouldn’t listen. It was equally unaffected 
by profanity. I decided that there must be 
something mechanically wrong. After half 
an hour’s work with a wrench and a screw- 
driver the motor was apart, with its screws, 


nuts, bolts and other parts scattered over the 
bottom of the boat. Nothing seemed to be 
wrong, so | put it together again. 

By this time I was rather warm under the 
collar, perspiration stood in beads on my 
forehead, and my disposition was, to say the 
least, touchy. I looked toward the shore 
and saw that quite a gathering of people had 
collected on the bank. They were watching 
me with the keenest interest. I was the cen- 
ter of attraction, and for once, none too happy 
over it. I stood up. I braced my feet against 
the stern of the boat. 
handle with both hands. I gave a tremendous 
The 
rope broke! I flew headlong through the air 


I grasped the rope 
pull with my whole body behind it. 


and made a perfect nose dive, landing on a 
hard and unoccupied portion of the front 
seat. I sat up and began to rub my tender 
little nose when I made a marvelous discoy- 
ery. The boat was moving! Overjoyed, | 
leapt back to the stern and grabbed the 
steering rod and swung the boat around just 
in time to miss the jettys by a fraction of an 
inch. The boat was now speeding bravely 
toward the mouth of the river. I smiled, sat 
back and relaxed. Spit! Puff!! Bang!!! 


Harold had stopped. Disgustedly I picked 
up the oars and rowed toward the shore with 
Harold sitting there—once more with his 
old wicked smile, nonchalant, and entirely 
satisfied with himself. 


Hoods 


Royal Abboit, °33 


The wind is like a woman. 
Laughing lightly, 
Sighing softly, 
Clinging coaxingly, 
It beckons you to play 
And leave all cares behind. 
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The wind is like a man. 
Blustering boldly, 
Raging roughly, 
Storming surlily, 

It blows itself away 

Leaving wreckage behind. 
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The Necessary Quality 
Marguerite Day, °33 


It was one of those gorgeous sunsets that 
usually come after a tepid day for which 
the West is so noted. Everything was cov- 
ered with a lavender haze, with streaks of 
rose and gold peeping through at irregular 
intervals. In the midst of this expanse of 
lavender, stood a low white rambling build- 
ing. Everything was peaceful and quiet. 
However, as you approached you noticed 
that there was quite a good deal of activity 
going on in the building. It was a boarding 
school built exclusively for the daughters of 
the country’s aristocracy. It was quite ob- 
vious that this was some special occasion. 
The courtyard seemed overflowing with girls 
of every description in the ugly blue and 
white uniform of the school. It was a mo- 
mentous occasion indeed—the new headmis- 
tress was expected. Everyone was out wait- 
ing to welcome her. Soon they saw a cloud 
of dust. Then it took the form of an auto- 
mobile. It rolled into the courtyard; and 
out of the low-slung, gracefully built, and 
beautifully modern car stepped a tall gaunt 


They had 


been hoping for a young, rather up and com- 
8 My g p 


figure. Every girl’s heart fell. 
ing woman; all were frankly disappointed 
and registered this emotion in their faces. 
Their hearts were not the only ones that fell. 
Miss Fynne, seeing this practically unani- 
mous expression, felt defeated at the start. 

She was tall and lanky. Bones jutted out 
at unsuspected places. Her cheeks were broad 
and flat, the kind that indicate sincerity. She 
wore her hair pulled from the middle down 
on either side, so that it resembled a piece of 
dull black cloth, for with all her worries, 
Miss Fynne did not have a gray hair in her 
head. She had long knotty fingers and un- 
shaped bony legs. She still mourned for her 
father, who had been drowned thirty years 
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ago. In short, she was a typical native of 
that part of our east coast renowned for 
catching cod fish, and of the town that tarred 
She stood there, her 


head up, her eyes sharp and piercing, ob- 


and feathered its men. 


serving everyone and everything present. 
“Welcome to Arizona, land of beautiful 
sunsets and good times,” said a young, rather 


If Miss Fynne 


had only smiled and replied graciously, she 


flighty teacher of dancing. 


would have been accepted, but instead she 
said clearly and precisely, “Thank you,” her 
lips seeming to draw into a sterner line, if 
this were possible. 

Days went by. “Finni’s,” as she was called 


She 


was constantly finding some petty thing to 


by the girls, situation did not improve. 


punish them for, and seemed to delight in 
You would think 


that such a person as this would be quite 


making them unhappy. 


happy in her present position. She was not. 
She hated to punish the girls, but she had 
been brought up by a maiden aunt who be- 
lieved in the maxim, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” and who handed this, with 
many New England traditions, down to her. 
Life’s simpler pleasures had been taken from 
her, and she had developed into a seemingly 
calm, cold and calculating spinster. She was 
starved for affection but tried to hide this 
fact by being brusque. Friendship was among 
the words of her vocabulary, but its mean- 
ing had never been known to her. When she 
was appointed to this unhoped for post, she 
resolved to begin life anew. However, the 
minute she stood before the girls, she ex- 
perienced the familiar tightening, the desire 
to dominate that had always been her ruin. 
She was a very shrewd and clever woman 
and was able to detect just what the attitude 
of her pupils was toward her. Many nights 


THE 


she had sat at her window thinking of the 
She would 


think of the little things she could have 


failure she had made of life. 


changed here and there. This musing would’ 


sometimes drive her almost crazy. At home 
when she was seized by these morbid fits of 
brooding, she would go to the edge of the 
sea and let the restless roll and tumble of 
the waves calm her. 


One night she sat thus at her desk with 
her head in her hands, her eyes staring off 
into space, her white face haggard. She had 
had an unusually trying day and her nerves 


She did not 


have the sea to go to, only calm placid lakes 


were near the breaking point. 
which aiways irritated her. She heard a 


hesitant knock on the door. 


Miss Fynne 


croaked, “Come in.” 


it was the dancing teacher. She had come, 
she explained, because she suspected the girls 
were up to something. The headmistress list- 
lessly inquired why. The younger woman 
said she had heard alarm clocks go off and 
eirls rising quietly. However, one wing of 
the building was still asleep, evidently some- 


Miss 


I'ynne arose, and went to that part of the 


one had neglected to awaken them. 
building. She went to the first door, softly 
opened it, entered the room, and said, 

“Shh, it’s time.” 

“Be there in a minute,” came the wide 
awake voice from the bed. A glare of light 
suddenly the and the 
startled exclamation from the girl on the 


brightened room, 


bed made Miss I'ynne chuckle. This gave 
the girl courage and she smiled weakly with 
her. Miss Fynne told her to go to bed; the 
She went 
to each room, did the same thing, and the sur- 


order was promptly carried out. 


prise of each girl made her laugh. She next 
went to the room of the feast, entered sud- 
denly, and instead of reprimanding them, as 
the culprits expected, inquired with a smile 
if she might have something to eat. She ate 
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the food, told them a story of the sea, and 
sent them to bed. 

The next morning was sunny and everyone 
was happy. As days passed, she gained the 
girls’ confidence and became more contented. 
She grew to love the school and her charges 
and often amused them with tales of her 
other love, the sea, which was no longer a 
necessity to her, although she always went 
back to it, as people with the sea in their 


veins always do. 
THE SEASONS 
Ruth Gordon, 734 


O, Spring is a maiden 
All lovely and fair. 
She dances and sings 
With a rose in her hair. 


And Summer’s a woman 
With wonderous grace; 

Warmth in her gestures, 
(Queen of her race. 


Autumn too is a woman, 
A wild one is she, 

With a riot of colors 

And a heart, glad and free. 


And Winter’s a woman 

Who comes as a bride, 
With a garland of holly 
And a white veil, her pride. 


And the year is combined 
Of a medley of these, 
With 


Its snow and its trees. 


its rain and its flowers 


FIRE 
William Lansburg, ?34 
C Fire, 
What stands before you? 
You burn, you destroy, 


Nothing is left. 
And yet, O Fire, you are magnificent. 
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Rain 


Edmund Hanson, °33 


Many poems have been written and many 
songs have been composed about the beauties 
of rain. Ah, how beautiful it is when you 
step into an innocent looking mud puddle and 
find it deep enough to float Noah’s ark. How 
amusing it is to get down on your hands and 
knees and grope about for your rubber in 
muck up to your elbow. How enjoyable it 
is to be in an open car, forty miles from 
nowhere, with the wheels hub-deep in mud 
and the motor stalled with wet wires. When 
the wind is blowing, what a beautiful sight 
it is to see your hat sailing jauntily down 
the swirling river, once known as a gutter, 
into a yawning grotto, so popular for very 
small boys’ explorations. A truly pleasant 
sensation is having water run down your neck 
and up your sleeves. 

Ambitious popular song-writers have en- 
deavored, more or less successfully, to bring 
out the subtle beauties of rain and how it 
fails to dampen the ardor of someone’s af- 
fection for a blue-eyed, pink-cheeked sweet- 
heart. 
“Running Between the Raindrops,” “Rain, 
Rain, Go Away,” and “A Rainy Day,” with 


variations such as “Singin’ in the Showers” 


Songs such as “Singin’ in the Rain,” 


and “Too Many Tears,” are in my humble 
opinion, “all wet,” especially when sung by 
would-be humorists or optimists during rain 
storms. 

What joys and sorrows it brings! House- 
wives scurry hither and thither, here and 
there, leaving dishpans or cooking bowls on 
the floor. | Usually peaceful and moderate 
husbands give uncensored opinions of cer- 
tain builders. Painters gloat over profits 
to be derived from whitening ceilings. Irate 
garden lovers sorrowfully contemplate cher- 
ished kalkuitzia amabilis, uburnum carlesii, 
and buddeiz alternefoliz which have been 
flattened by the downpour. The no-school 
signal is given and small children get on 
tired mother’s nerves. Newspapers get soaked 
on the porch; South American revolutions 
are postponed; Tony’s fruit stand is wheeled 
to a dryer place where the cop on the beat 
can't help himself to apples; Chinese think 
of rice crops; and Japanese stop shooting 
Chinese. 

During rainstorms it is pleasant to remem- 
ber that there was only one rainstorm that 
never cleared off, and if you don’t know 


which one it was, just think it over. 


The Corner Bookshop 
Mayola Wall, 734 


It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of a bitter cold winter’s day. The wind was 
howling sullenly, and the street lighter’s long 
pole was busily doing its duty, as it went 

rounds. 

On the corner of a deserted looking street, 
nestled amongst some large, sombre looking 
houses and buildings, was a tiny, -inconspic- 
uous bookshop. 

The interior of this little shop was quite 
different from the blustery atmosphere with- 


its 
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out. In one corner of the almost infinitesi- 
mal room was a tiny black stove, in which 
a cheery fire was blazing. Beside this stove, 
in a low squeaky rocker, sat a small, round, 
rosy-faced old lady. She was known to 
everyone as “Granny.” 

Business, on this particular chilly day, had 
not been very rushing, and as the twilight 
hour began to approach, Granny had gone 
over to her rocker, and luxuriously dozed off. 

No sooner, however, had the little old lady 
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closed her weary eyes, than a faint rustling 
sound was heard in the shop. Suddenly, from 
a certain shelf amid the many, in the book- 
lined walls, fell a book—or rather, I should 
say, stepped, for that is exactly what hap- 
pened. 

With a tall black silk hat, black spats, 
trousers, and umbrella, Dicken’s Mr. Pick- 
wick (for it was none other than he), walked 
overbearingly, nose in air, to the other end 
of the room. Having arrived at his destina- 
tion, and mounted the many shelves till at 
last he reached the one he desired, Mr. Pick- 
wick turned to gaze disdainfully at the vari- 
colored books on the shelf which had been 
his former abode. 

Standing forlornly in the same spot from 
which our aristocratic friend had just come, 
was “Little Black Sambo.” With his blue 
cap and suit, and bright red shoes, the 
darky made a very gay looking picture. But 
a close observer, noting the inturned toes, 
and downturned mouth, would realize that 
something was sadly amiss. 

As Mr. Pickwick elaborately ruffled the 
leaves of his gold edged pages and adjusted 
his shiny monocle with care, he turned to 
his companions: “To think,” said the gentle- 
man, “To think that anyone could have been 
so careless as to put me, of all books, amongst 
such cheap fictitious stories, and children’s 
As this, Mr. Pickwick 
coughed significantly, and glared at poor lit- 
tle Black Sambo. 
fusedly twisting his purple covered back, and 


trash.” he said 


The latter was now con- 


rustling his well-fingered pages. 

Just as Sambo was about to attempt apolo- 
gizing for being alive, the door of the shop 
opened, and the bell clanged furiously, send- 
ing the two books quickly back into position. 

Granny awoke with a start, and as she 
faced some laughing, happy children, her 
smile was sweeter than ever. 

“What can I do for you, my dears?” ques- 
tioned the shop mistress. 
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“We'd like a book to read, Granny,” said 
the children in unison, “and a good one, 


tk, 


too. 

“Well,” said the warm-hearted woman, 
“You've just about read every book in my 
little shop, but T’ll see what I can do for 
you.” 

Putting on her spectacles, the old lady 
stepped briskly to the shelf where Mr. Pick- 
wick was resting, tall and straight, his chest 
bursting with pride. (The children heard a 
pop, but never guessed that it was the top 
button of this proud gentleman’s vest, which 
couldn’t stand the strain. ) 

Granny pondered for a moment before Mr. 
Pickwick, and then lifted him carefully from 
the shelf, saying as she did so, “Here is a 
fine story. I’m sure you'd like it, and it is 
quite high class, too.” 

But one of the children, who had been 
roaming about the room, suddenly exclaimed, 
as he stopped before Little Black Sambo, 
“Here’s the book we want, Granny,—this one 
right here.” 

And while Granny, still holding tightly to 
Mr. Pickwick, gave her consent, the children 
were already out of the shop, crying their 
thanks for the loan of the book. 

“Funny,” said the silvery haired lady, as 
she placed the aristocratic book in position, 


“funny, no matter how many times those 


children read “Little Black Sambo,” they 
Just 


‘ 


“no 


always want to read the book again. 
like some folks, I guess,” mused she, 
matter how long you know them, or how 
much you see them, you always like to have 
them around. On the other hand, there are 
some folks you wouldn’t even feel it worth 
your while to get acquainted with!” 

With this, Granny heaved an enormous 
sigh, and sat down once more before the 
stove, to continue her nap. 

On the “intellectual literature” shelf, Mr. 
Pickwick sat, and two big tears rolled from 
his eyes and splashed on his gilt edged pages. 
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KEEP ON! 

Samuel Weinstein, °33 
Do not lament for things that you have done 
For even nature has its boundless faults: 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
But they have never thought of taking halts. 
Forget the sorrows past and start anew: 
The future opens bright and endless ways 
And calls for tireless, braver men; so few 
Do know success is not on silver trays 
And must be gained by earnest steady toil. 
Remember constant effort brings results 
And proves our worth upon this golden soil, 
Wherein there still are many unopened vaults. 


“Keep on,” and face the ruts along the way, 
And never stop until the final day. 


A CHRISTMAS LAMENT 


Jessie Stewart, °33 


Christmas time is drawing near 
With all its gifts and fellow cheer, 
But I’m depressed and most dead beat 


From trying to make both ends meet. 


Why on earth have poets rent 

The air with Christmas sentiment 

When all it brings to me is sorrows 

And thoughts of foodless, coinless morrows? 


Why does everyone believe 

Tis nicer to give than to receive? 

I would the opposite were the case— 
Perhaps it’s my Scottish race. 


Considering Advertisements 


Gilman Andrews, 


Turn the pages with me, reader, in a mod- 
Advertisements of all kinds 
And what are they 
Merely to tell you of so-and-so’s ciga- 


ern weekly. 
smack you in the eye. 
for? 
rettes, of cleansing tissue, of automobiles, 
and mineral oil. It doesn’t matter how little 
you care for these articles. If you are like 
me you lose your place in the story, read 
all the drivel it has to say, ponder over the 
pictures, and hunt for your place again. 
Certain unmentionable magazines have done 
well in burlesquing the ads, for surely their 
contents lend themselves to that admirable 


operation, 


There was a time when a single corset, 
without an occupant, mind you, was madly 
denounced, but nowadays the less said about 
better. 
were once considered 


such advertisements the Laxatives 


and 


scarcely au fait, but a certain company has 
¥ 


like products 
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Do 

a full page in the best magazines (save the 
sacred precincts of The Atlantic Monthly and 
others) to educate people about skin troubles. 
I might mention in passing that a much 
adored crooner sprays his voice over the air 


weekly for Whoozis’ yeast. 


Cigarette ads are strangely contradictory. 
For instance, a famous brand announces, “It’s 
toasted,” but one of their competitors claim 
their “Never parched or 


cigarettes are 


toasted,” but are “Fresh.” Perhaps it may 
be remarked that the advertisers are much 
than the the 


famous slogan, “Not a cough in a carload,” 


fresher cigarettes. Again, 
is being replaced by “Cooler by scientific 
test,” and “Do you inhale? So-and-so’s dare 
to bring up this vital question,” etc., etc., 
etc. 

Among my pet hates are “His only exer- 


cise is at the dinner table, yet he has athlete’s 
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foot,” “He has a chauffeur, she walks to 
work, yet both have ‘Pink tooth brush,’ ” and 
“The face that’s fit”—for what? 


A certain brushless shaving cream has 
horrible pictures of women with lather on 
their faces, a very disgusted look, and a 
caption to the effect that women would not 
put up with it. Again referring to the radio, 
I wish that “No brush, no lather, no rub-in” 
were not quite such a persistent tune, and 
that “Use Pepsodent twice daily, see your 
dentist at least twice a year” were not re- 
peated so often. 


And then there are those ads about cleans- 
ing tissues showing people afflicted with 
These are masterpieces of “disgust- 

One can see the tears in their eyes, 


colds. 

fulness.” 
the running of the nose, and a messy, uplifted 
handkerchief, ready to be sneezed into. The 
same company makes itself obnoxious in 
another blurb, showing a woman (again the 
unhappy look) washing handkerchiefs, and 
a caption below, asking why she should. She 


needn't look so unhappy anyhow. 


To hear each of the breakfast foods tell it, 
they may have “it” (Page Clara Bow), vege- 
table salts, vitamines, whole wheat, or may 
be easily digestible. One such company has 
been using trick photographs showing people 
patting themselves on the back and saying 
they would eat sensible meals from now on. 
I wonder how you do pat yourself on the 
back. 

I wish that one soap company would lay 
off B. O. The stories told in the pictures are 
rather improbable, and certainly “Even your 
best friends won’t tell you.” Naturally this 
brings up that twin hindrance to social suc- 
cess, “Halitosis.” The company that brought 
it up, however, is now talking about healthy 
scalps, and we are all much relieved. 

One of the worst things is advertising 
through the medium of the so-called “Comic 
strips.” Children will not have any funnies 
pretty soon, nor, I might add, will high 
school students either. Heaven forbid such 
a state, but it certainly looks that way now. 

In closing, as many have remarked before 
us, “What are we coming to?” 


Cirong Car 


Betty Rosenkrans, °34 


Patrolman Patrick Murphy was annoyed 
and even a_ little worried. His chief, 
O’Halloran had recently had Pat “on the 
carpet” reprimanding him for failing to 
enforce the traffic rules in his vicinity. 

His merry disposition dampened by this 
seemingly unjust criticism, the young officer 
rounded a corner on his beat and _ stared 
angrily at a new car, which, parked in front 
of a fire plug, seemed to wink at him, hoping 
to be forgiven for its owner’s act. The sight 
of this object which had been the cause of 
his recent discussion with his superior 
angered Pat and viciously he crossed the pave- 


ment. Tagging the car and writing the 
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registration number in his recordbook, Pat 
looked vindictively at the offending car, then 
strode homeward, somewhat elated by this 
action. 

A fine supper and Pat’s wife were patiently 
waiting for the young officer when he came 
whistling into the apartment. Since she was 
a wise wife, Mrs. Murphy said nothing of 
her surprise for her husband before the meal, 
hoping to explain everything to him after he 
had finished it. 
man started to retell his own experience in 
O’Halloran’s office to her and when he had 


However, the young police- 


finished he was once more in a wrathful mood. 
“O’Halloran doesn’t realize that my beat 
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is the most popular part of the city for 
reckless motorists,” he stormed angrily giving 
his spouse a glaring look. 

“Perhaps he has forgotten that,” placated 
his wife who, being a stranger to the city 
the offending 


herself, sympathized with 


O’ Halloran. 
The remainder of the evening was passed 
in a quieter fashion and Pat became thought- 


ful 


exactly quiet in her own mind. The sur- 


and serious. Mrs. Murphy was not 
prise she had planned for her husband had 
ended disastrously and she was confronted 
with a problem she dared not mention to him. 

“By the way, dear,” Pat began, “You didn’t 
hear how that contest that we entered came 
out, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she responded, “I-I think 
we ought to get the lowest prize, anyway. 
Don’t you?” 

“T don’t know and don’t care,” grunted her 
young husband stalking off to bed. 

On the following morning, Pat felt a little 
kinder 


O'Halloran in particular. 


toward mankind in general and 
He realized, how- 
ever, that his position would depend on the 
case which concerned his tagging of the new 
car, so he left the apartment with a thought- 
ful air, noticing that his bride also seemed 
nervous and preoccupied. 

“Everything’s going to come out all right,” 
he murmured, meaning his own problem. 

“T just hope it will,” quavered Mrs. 
Murphy, trying to smile at his as he left. 

Pat stopped at O’Halloran’s house and 
walked to the police station with his superior. 
“T ouess you'll see some action this noon,” 
he remarked. 

“That's 
O'Halloran. 


Pat reported to the station and then started 


fine, my boy,” commented 


out on his morning beat. It seemed as 
though the morning would never pass, but the 


time finally came when he could enter the 
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station and state his charge against the 
unknown motorist. 

When he entered the police court, Pat 
walked desk 
announced his case. Just then an officer 
Pat looked at 


up to the Sergeant’s and 
brought in a young woman. 
her. It was his wife. 

“Wait a minute, darling,” he whispered, 
“and I'll be able to speak to you.” 

“But Pat,” she protested, “I have to appear 
in this court, because some one tagged our 
car. I didn’t mean to tell you, but now [’m 
clad you know.” 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake,” Pat ejaculated. 
Then he stopped, astonished. “Since when 
have we had a car?” he queried. 

“Since yesterday.” 

“Yesterday?” 

“Yes. 


and I am just learning to drive. 


We won first prize in that contest 
I 


eoing to surprise you last night but when the 


Was 


car was tagged I got scared and didn’t say 
anything.” 
The smiling sergeant winked at his assistant 


and stated, “Case dismissed.” 


BOOK REPORTS 

Clare Sturtevant, °33 
Before the pupils of the school, 
I find I keep quite calm and cool; 
I don’t mind being in a play 
Or having poems and such to say; 
It seems to phase me not at all 
To say my piece in assembly hall; 
But it’s quite a different task indeed 
To tell of books we’ve had to read. 


While going up before the class, 

My mind becomes a blank—Alas! 

How to begin my talk—Oh yes, 

“Good afternoon”—but what’s the rest? 

The time is endless; I can’t even see, 

I leave out half and get an E 

I’m a nervous wreck the rest of the day 

But the book report’s over, I’m glad to say. 
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An ArBona Drouth 


Roberta Cushman, 735 


“Wal, I reckon this is gonna be another 
? 


hard day, Jim,” said Bill Crosby to his com- 


panion. “There ain't gonna be many days 
when we can find, enough feed for them cows. 
The desert’s a-gettin’ purty dry.” 

“Y’ore sure sight about that, Bill; ya know 
cl’ Bess turned her right eye towards the sun 


yesterday. Poor gal, she hung out purty 


long.” 

There was no response from Bill as he sat 
lacing up his riding boots. Solemnly and 
without a word he turned and ventured out 
on the crude porch of Cain Ranch. 

House Rock Valley was a beautiful but dry 
sight. Way over at the southeast lay a huge 
colorful gorge—the well-known Grand Can- 
yon. The sun, rising with its beams spread- 
ing across the desert, gave warning of a hot 
day. The cactus blossoms, lupine, verbena. 
and other desert flowers added a pretty shaded 
effect. 

From the north now came in sight a figure 
Closer and closer with 
Yes, it 
cattle-owner’s 


of man and horse. 
galloping speed they approached. 
was Phil Bryan, 
thought Bill. 


at a swift pace,” 


the son, 
“Bad news can certainly come 
he found himself saying 
aloud. 

“What, what’s bad news?” broke in Jim, 
as he stepped out on the porch. 

“Look,” was Bill’s only remark. 

A groan escaped Jim as he realized what the 
following news was to be. 

Mornin’ boys,” greeted Phil jumping down 
from his saddle. “Wal, it sure am a purty 
mornin’ today, aint it? How you boys 
It’s darned dry in this part 


By the 


gettin’ along? 
c’ the country jest now, yes suh! 
way, I got sump’n to tell you boys.” 

“Yeah, that’s what we suspected,” spoke 
up Jim. “We didn’t expect you rode all this 
way just to see us. You usually have some- 


thing to say. What it is?” 
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“Well, Pa says you'll have to drive the 
cows up in the mountains yonder,” he began 
with a backward tilt of his head. “It’s too 
hot and dry here. Have to start early to- 
morrer mornin’. Better round ‘em all up 
kinda early tonight, and get some sleep your- 
That’s about all ’cept I haven’t had 
any breakfast yit.” 


selves. 


The three men entered the ranch house 
kitchen which was the only room besides the 
bedroom. Having discussed politics and the 
like, Phil Bryan finally bid his farewell, and 


rode off across the sands. 
“That’s that,” finally remarked Bill. 


“Yeah,” said Jim, and they began clearing 
up the kitchen. 

The next morning, bright and early, found 
them in their saddles ready to start the day. 
They drove the cattle slowly, of course, back 
toward the Kaibah mountains. The sun beat 
down upon the sand and sage-brush making 
the journey hot, tiresome, and monotonous. 
After eating their scanty lunch, they continued 
onward and reached their destination late that 
afternoon. 

Leaving the cows safely munching the green 
grass, and under Phil Bryan’s care, they 
hastily returned. 

On approaching the ranch they were sur- 
prised by the sudden coolness of temperature. 
Soon the clouds began to gether, and it re- 
mained cloudy all night. But in the morning 
there was a steady mist, later a sprinkle, and 
finally,—yes, finally, there was rain! 

Bill Crosby stood on the porch of Cain 
Ranch. He turned around to summon Jim, 
but Jim was already at the door. He came 
out and stepped up beside Bill. There were 
no remarks for a few moments; then their 
eyes chanced to meet. 


“It’s life.” remarked Bill. 


“Yeah, it’s life,” slowly remarked the other. 


SENIOR CLASS REPORT 


The class of 1933 has been organized and 
the officers are as follows: 

President, James Ryan 

Vice-President, Thomas Murphy. 

Treasurer, Albert Hopson 

Secretary, Clare Sturtevant. 

The class dues were voted upon and one 
dollar is the fee to be paid to Albert Hopson. 

“Are You a Mason?” is the play which 
was chosen and it is to be given on the eve- 
ning of December 9, 1932. Mrs. Fox of 


Framingham will be the coach. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Clare Sturtevant, 
Secretary. 


JUNIOR CLASS REPORT 
The first meeting of the Junior Class was 
held September 36, at 2:15 p.m. The meet- 
ine was called to order by Leonardo D’Ad- 
desio and the following class officers were 
D’ Addesio, 
Ruth Quinlan, Vice-President: Henry Silsby, 


lreasurer; and Betty Rosenkrans, Secretary. 


elected: Leonardo President; 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Betty Rosenkrans,. 


Secretary. 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS REPORT 
The first meeting of the Sophomore Class 
was held at 2:20 o’clock in the Senior High 
auditorium, October 14, 1932. 


Owing to the absence of John Chambers. 


president of last year’s class, Susan Loomis, 
vice-president, presided at the meeting. 

The following pupils were elected to of- 
Chambers, President; Susan 


fices: John 


Loomis, Vice-President; William Kennedy, 
Treasurer; Lois Small, Secretary. 

It was voted by the class that each mem- 
ber pay fifty cents for class dues, the amount 
to be collected by the treasurer in each home 
room. These dues must be paid not later 
than December first. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2:50 o'clock. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lois Small, 


Secretary. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

Miss Titcomb, our faithful music director, 
is with us again this year. Under her fine 
leadership, the school orchestra is steadily 
improving. The student body is greeted 
every Monday morning by its snappy music. 
The orchestra also demonstrated its skill on 
High School Night as part of the entertain- 
ment. Quite a large group of Sophomores 


have aided the orchestra in its work. 
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Assemblies 


We were all a bit skeptical when a talk 
about Edison was announced Friday. We 
knew all about him, or thought we did, but 
Miss Sarah Harding Hunter of the Edison 
Company managed to tell us a few things 
we didn’t know. With her lantern slides 
and her fluent speech, she showed us a dif- 
ferent Edison—the boy who wanted so badly 
to read that he copied the signs in the streets 
of his home town. She pointed out to us 
that he had an advantage in a kind and 
sympathetic mother. After he took up teleg- 
raphy one of his first inventions was a vote 
recorder; and he borrowed and spent much 
money to get it before the officials at Wash- 
ington. Miss Hunter showed us, however, that 
Edison was not always successful. He went 
home discouraged but undefeated. She then 
carried us through the inventions and the 


She 


showed us some human things about the 


years of experiments he put into them. 


ereat celebrities, Henry Ford and Edison, 
their friendship, and Edison’s friendship for 
Steinmetz. As the lantern slide showed them 
talking, one wondered what deep scientific 
problems or commonplace things they dis- 
cussed. Edison’s signature and_ footsteps 
preserved in concrete at Dearborn were shown 
to us. She closed her interesting talk by 
comparing the replica of Edison’s first lamp 
with the lamps of today. 

<> 


How did you like the assembly on “Base- 
ball and Life” by Mr. Paty? We agree with 
you; it certainly was good. What caught 
our attention was Mr. Paty’s unique way of 
showing the need of certain qualities and 
characteristics in our life, illustrating by 
telling us of definite plays and famous base- 


He knew 


his baseball too—but then, he pitched for 


ball characters of former games. 
Dartmouth for four years. His startling ac- 
tions and humor caused much laughter. That 
was one Monday morning that we went to 
our classes wide awake. 
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We feel sorry for everyone that missed 
Mr. Hines, who entertained on one of our 
Monday assemblies. He certainly is clever, 
giving an entire play by himself and chang- 
ing his voice to suit each character. Doesn’t 
he remind you of Phil Cook, the Quaker 
Oats’ man? This year the play was “David 
Garrick,” a comedy—and it certainly was. 
Judging from the laughter, we guess that the 
second act was the most amusing. Remem- 
ber, that was when Mr. Hines played the 
part of the supposedly drunk David Gar- 
The ap- 
plause was loud and long, which we hope 
will serve to bring Mr. Hines back again 


rick, plus seven other characters. 


next year. 


We had a surprise assembly one Wednes- 
day morning when Dr. Wakefield of the 
Chadwick clinic talked to us about the pre- 
vention of T. B. We guess that none of you 
realized how much is being done everywhere 
for school children, toward the prevention 
of T. B.—and free of charge too! How many 
of you seized the opportunity to educate 
your parents about the T. B. germ? Dr. 
Wakefield just radiated friendliness and good 
feeling and brought enjoyment to everyone. 
We want to remind you to be sure to get 
your good night’s sleep and drink a bottle 


of milk daily. 
pe ee ee 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
“The Unquity Echo” Milton High School 
We enjoyed your graduation issue very 
much. 
“The Sassamon” Natick High School 
Your paper is very well arranged but we 
would suggest a few more jokes. 
Stoughton High School 


For a monthly magazine yours is excellent. 


“The Semaphore” 


We especially liked the original way in which 
the class reports were written up. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 
Gerard Hobbs, °33 

It’s too bad the N. H. S. football fans have 
to stand on the sunny side of the field at home 
as well as away.—Mr. Frost’s first name may 
be had on request; it isn’t Jack.—The con- 
tractor that built N. H. S. forgot all about 
Nor’easters.—Those orange jerseys the N. H. 
S. football team wore when they played 
against Braintree were counted on to make 
our team show up better than if they wore 
their habitual color, blue, also worn by their 
opponents. Now they're wearing their blue 
ones again.—A waste paper basket or barrel 
in the center of the lower corridor during 
lunch periods might do much towards reliev- 
ing the quantity of ice cream wrappers, apple 
cores, etc., at present deposited in corners, be- 
hind radiators, and in unlocked lockers.—Mr. 
Claxton plays quarterback for the Trojans 
and Al Weston holds down the same position 
for the Peres. The Peres took the Trojans 
early in the season.—The town fathers must 
be anticipating great prosperity in our midst 
by practically doubling the school parking 
space.—Some of the material contained in the 
many pufi-sleeves noted about school might 
well be donated to those in need, and still 
leave the owner a garment fit for wear.—A 
rule forbidding the exhibition of advertising 
material in school is responsible for the lack 
££ colorful lithographing on the calendars 
about school; the teachers cut it off—Remsen 
is at present residing in a sophomore home 
room; it won't be long now.—What do the 
four helpers in the lunchroom during the first 
lunch period do besides stand around and 
eat their free lunch?—TIt isn’t because the 
pupils of N. H. S. are not to be trusted that 
the thermometers are securely fastened to the 
wall, but merely to remove the temptation.— 
It isn’t necessary to pass American History to 
eraduate, only to be exposed to it.—Mr 
Claxton is coaching basketball this year, a 


duty formerly handled by Mr. Small. 
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LEADERS’ CLUB 

Have you heard about the Leaders’ Club? 
If not, lend your ears! 

Twenty-three girls, namely, Eleanor Casey, 
Betty Gilbert, Carroll Cobb, Clare Sturtevant, 
Agnes Gillespie, Phyllis Brown, Annie Niden, 
Marjorie Lunsford, Irma Toone, Thelma 
Silsby, Evelyn Perry, Barbara Brooks, Chilla 
Kennett, Elsa Rossi, Irene O’Brien, Stella 
Roklan, Helen Decatur, Jean Foresman, 
Muriel Kennedy, Regis Slade, Myrtle Strong, 
Josephine Starkweather, Esther Wilson were 
selected and meet every Monday ready for 
work. The purpose of the club is to promote 
a further interest in athletics and to help pre- 
pare girls who are planning on continuing 
eym work after high school. So far our work 
has consisted in the learning of advance 
hockey tactics, the refereeing of hockey games, 
Most of the girls are squad 
leaders in the gym classes and have a chance 


and marching. 
to show off their work. Also every member 
has or will have a chance to take charge of 
marching in her respective class. 


At present we are well on our way to learn- 
ing and teaching new tricks of the trade in 


basketball. 


THE BOYS’ GLEE CLUB 


If one stands outside the high school gym 
on Monday during organization period he is 
sure to hear some fine music. That music 
is furnished by our successful Boys’ Glee Club 
under the direction of our principal, Mr. 
Pollard. This Glee Club sang at High School 


Night several weeks ago. We hope that the 
Glee Club will soon sing before the school. 


THE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


The Girls’ Glee Club has not yet sung in 
public but there is rumor in the air that 
things are about to hum. Miss Titcomb, the 
leader, is doing very good work with the club 
this year and there are some fine prima 
donnas to help the good work. 
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Art Students 


THE LUNCH ROOM DANCE WED HAVE HAD Peas OF 
ORCHESTRA CANDIDATES—IF THE SECRET GOT OUT 
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SCHOLASTIC HONOR ROLL 
September and October 1932 
SENIORS 
Royal Abbott 
Marjorie Lunsford 
Ruth Steeves 
Eunice Whitaker 
JUNIORS 
Priscilla Colton 
Betty Rosenkrans 
SOPHOMORES 
Brian Abbott 
Lloyd Bigelow 
Barbara Blake 
Elinor Bowker 
Charlotte Boyer 
Betty Griffin 
James Heald 
Jean Merrill 
Betty Nye 
Ann Winter 
Post GRADUATES 
Marion Bickford 
Leonard Derwinski 
Alice Jensen 
Gertrude Lane 
Ina Mitchell 
Vera Scrima 
Veronica Weston 


OUR COVER 

It is too bad that all of you could not see 
the posters that were submitted for the cover 
of the Advocate, because then you would have 
appreciated the hard time we had in choosing 
one out of twenty-three. Yes, there were 
twenty-three submitted! | We finally chose 
one, and just in case you have not noticed 


we shall give the name of the winner—Ruth 


Dallachie. The names given honorable 
mention were as follows: Ruth Zirsch, 
Richard Thompson, Betty Brett, Barbara 


Eldridge. We take our bow now by thanking 
the art department for the interest they 


showed. 


FROM OUR GERMAN CLASSES 

These letters were written by a young 
German boy and girl and you see them just 
as they were received, without any changes or 
corrections. 

Many such letters have been received by 
pupils of Miss Sawyer’s German classes. This 
helps to keep up an active outside interest in 
the study of the language. 


_$—p>— 
My dear American Friend: 
I beg your pardon I have not write so long. 
Sry p g 


Kustin-Steffin- 


Therefore I had not time to 


I have made a bicycle voyage. 
Berlin-Kustin. 
write you. As you have heard my German 
sprinters have not reached a great point in the 
fight of the nations (the 6 place). In later 
time I go with them and I will fight against 
VOU. OVGal ate en) : 

My friend has asked me, I may ask you, 
whether you have a friend to write with them. 


While I’ve 


made my journey, | have met very Americans 


Pm very glad when you have. 
in Berlin. In this hot I lay in the water 


with my fellows. I have a canoe. In my 
letter a little map from all countries of the 
world. You can send me another picture in 
you whole great. You write a very fine 


German. Your cousin play handball. It is 
also very fine. 

In my native country it is a great war 
between the people. There must be a new 


Parliament. Hitler “says he would take 


> (I do not know the name for this 


Regiering’ 
word) “When he can regieren alone.” 

I see that you make many journeys with an 
automobile. | Do you have an automobile? 


With it, I 


make many travels along Germany. 


[ have a bicycle; a very fine. 

Do you have a sister? My sister is 17 
years old. But now we must learn in our 
school learn always learn, for 1 come out of 
it I go to school till 21 April, 1933, and than 


I’ve no position for my life. 
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LHE ADVOGATE 


Dear Eunice: 


Many thanks for your kind letter. I got it 


on June 21, when I returned from our great 
Three of 


travelled to Bremerhaven where we visited 


excursion. classes our school 


the “Europa.” Have you ever seen that great 


steamer? On June 29 we got our summer- 
holidays. The first two weeks I lived at my 
uncle’s. He is a farmer. It was very 


interesting on his farm. Till yesterday I am 


at home. Now I have time enough to write 


letters, to swim, to read books and so on. 


You asked me for our school system. It 
When 


we are six years old we go to school the first 


is indeed much different from yours. 
time. In Germany each boy or girl is 
obliged to visit school eight years. If one 
likes to visit the “Lyzeum” one must go four 
After the 
In 


our town we must visit the Lyzeum six years. 


years to the “Elemenbarschule.” 
fourth year one goes to the “Lyzeum.” 


Then we have what we call “die Lyzeums- 
Easter I shall have it. But if we 
wish to study, we must have “das Abitur,” 


reife.” 


that is to say we must go to the next greater 
town and visit the “Oberlyzeum” still three 
years. Then we can study in any university. 
On the lyzeum we have lessons in German, 
History, Religion, English, French, Mathema- 
tic, Geography, Physics, Chemistry, Gymnas- 
tic, Music, Drawing, Needlework and if one 


likes 


Please, tell me, what lessons do you take? 


in Bookkeeping and _ Stenography. 
I have been taking English five years and 


French two years. Do you also take French? 


My birthday is on May 8th. I became 16 
years. With hearty greetings also to your 
mother and your brother. 

Your friend, 
DORA. 
Schlosserstrasse 32 
Oldenburg in Jever, 


Deutschland. 


~ 3ertram 
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THE SENIOR PLAY 


The Senior Class this year presented the 
play “Are You a Mason?” by Leo Dietrich- 
stein. It is an old play but has only recently 
been used by amateurs. It is a comedy and 
was funny enough to keep the cast amused 
during all the rehearsals. 

Mr. Perry, a young man, has been having 


He had 


promised to join the Masons while she was 
A friend of 


ests that he pose as 


a good time while his wife was away. 


away but forgot all about it. 
his, George Fisher, sugg 
a Mason anyway, and if his wife should ask 
him any questions to say that he is sworn to 
the “most inviolable secrecy.” This he does 
when his wife comes home. But trouble is 
incurred immediately afterward, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloodgood, his father and mother- 
in-law, and Lulu and Annie, his sister-in-law, 
descend upon him. Mr. Bloodgood has been 
working the same game for twenty years. You 
can imagine the embarrassing situations that 
arise between the two men, neither. of them 
knowing the other’s duplicity. Further com- 
plications ensue when Morrison, a suitor of 
More 


amusement is provided when Perry, in order 


Lulu, turns out to be a real Mason. 


to get $20,000 from his father-in-law, per- 
suades Fisher, Annie’s suitor, to masquerade 
From then on the house of cards 


But 
the play ends happily, with neither wife sus- 


as a girl. 


is ready to collapse at one false move. 


pecting that her husband is not a Mason. 
The cast was as follows: Eunice Whitaker, 
(genes Gillespie, Dorothy Gillis, Marjorie 
Lunsford, Betty Gilbert, Clare Sturtevant, 
Phyllis Brown, David Wood, Eugene Gordon, 
David Hall, Robert 
Parker, Willett Rowlands, and Minot Boyce. 


Nickerson, 


Sue Ie diatde w TE eR 
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CLASS: OF 732 

Lloyd Allen and Robert Tilden are at- 
tending Northeastern University, where the 
latter is a member of the freshman football 
team. 

Jessie Lansberg is a freshman at Simmons. 

Dexter Eaton and Ernestine Ross are at- 
tending Boston University, and Abbott Rand 
is attending B. U. Night School. 

John 


College and Edward Cronin is at the Uni- 


Stewart is at Massachusetts State 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Lucian Drury is at Brown University. 

Ann Learned is at Weylister, Conn. 

Shirley Amsden was accepted as a student 
at the Posse Nissen School. 

Sylvia Steadman and Colette Kenny are at 
the Bouvé School. 

Carolyn Blake and Horace Perry are at- 
tending Bates College. 
and 
and 


Christine Stewart, Barbara Corliss. 
Robert Kelley 


Stratton Business College. 


are attending Bryant 


Joan Wilkinson and Elizabeth May are 
attending Wellesley College. 

Thomas Allen, Bert Richards, and George 
Parker are at Harvard University. 

lrederick Cleaves, Spencer Johnson, and 
Mitchell Boyd are at Dartmouth College. 

Marshall Birkett, John Wentworth, and 
Melvin Storrs are at Wentworth Institute. 
and Herbert Gleckman 
are attending Bentley's School of Accounting 


Charles Coleman 


and Finance. 

Eva Church is attending Clara Wilke’s 
School of Dress. 

Barbara Sanborn is attending Staley’s Dra- 
matic School. 

Muriel Thacker is at Lasell Seminary. 
Burdick attending Wheaton 


is 


Eunice 
College. 


ol 


Helen Stevens, *30, is now Mrs. Edward St. 
John. The couple are living in Needham. 

Elizabeth May, °32, is on the Dean’s list at 
Wellesley College. 

John Turney, 32, is a student at Boston 
University. 

Robert Huddy, °31, and William Mulhern, 
°20, are at Boston College. 

Davis McIntosh, 730, is a student at Mass. 
Institute of Technology. 

Arthur Birkett, °28, is attending, for his 
second year, Harvard Graduate School. 

Alvan Ryan, ’29, is a student at Mass. State 
and on the first varsity football team. 

Al Weston, ’23, is a coach at Needham 
High. 

“Doc” Waining, ’26, ex-athlete of Needham 
High and Norwich, is assistant coach of foot- 
ball at Norwich. 

Al Tocci, ’29, past athlete of Needham 
High and State Champion in boxing circles, 
is planning for his winter boxing campaign. 
He is football captain of the semi-pro football 
team at Wellesley. 

Miss E. Isabel MacKinnon, ’29, a graduate 
of the Bouvé School, now teaches at the 
Smeede School in Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Anne Hickey, ’28, who attended Rad- 
cliffe College, Katherine Gibbs School, and 
Portia Law School, is working in the law 
concern of Everett, Solomont and Aldrich. 

Mr. F. Milton Marshall 
Gale Howard of West Roxbury in August. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall now live in South 
Natick. 

Miss Ruth Norcross, ’26, is working 
the office at Wellesley College. 

Mary C. Marshall, ’27, a graduate of 
Bouvé School, has a position in the Cleveland 


married Miss 


in 


Hospital doing physio-therapy work. 
Miss Phyllis Day, °28, a graduate of the 
Bouvé School, is teaching at the Shearer 


School in Pittsburgh. 
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A LETTER 
By Francis Cleaves, °29 


Many centuries ago in the distant land of 
Chung Kuo a learned teacher whose name 
was Kung Fu-tzu said to his disciples, “Is it 
not indeed a pleasure to acquire learning and 
His 


words were recorded, as a legacy for unborn 


constantly to exercise oneself therein?” 


posterity, among the sacred writings of his 
people. 


Throughout the ages learning has been the 
cynosure of the litterati of Chung Kuo; a 
cynosure which has its parallel on other 
civilizations. To write and read the classical 
language is the cardinal aspiration, even to- 
day, of the serious minded Chinese scholar. 
Indeed, until recently severe examinations in 
the classical language and literature of China 
were prerequisite for one aspiring to a po- 
litical career. Although many critics focus 
their vituperative upon the narrowness of such 
training, yet there exists almost catholic opin- 
ion that the best men were selected for po- 


litical office. 


Learning and scholars culminate in venera- 
tion among this people. He who achieves 
great accomplishments in the realm of learn- 


ing is highly esteemed. 


Turning from the Morgene and toward the 
Abendland we find in ancient Greece a most 
sincere attitude toward the desire for learning, 
its most characteristic feature being “du 
Erkenntnis als Selbstzweek oline jede Riick- 
That is: 
“Knowledge is an end in itself, without con- 


sicht auf praktische Bediirfnisse.” 
sideration for practical necessity.” How pro- 
foundly (as a German can) that reveals the 
Greek spirit; the neglect of the practical for 
the satisfaction of the spiritual. A marvelous, 
philosophic attitude was his. 

The Greeks used to tell the story about the 
pupil who had gone to Euclid to learn geom- 
etry. The young man, it seems, after he had 
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learned the first proposition, inquired, “What 
shall I get by learning these things?” Where- 
upon, Euclid called his slave and said, “Give 
him three cents since he must make gain out 
of that which he learns.” 


Until we have rejected, and as yet, it is 
obvious, we have not, the attitude toward 
learning and the acquisition of knowledge 
which this pupil of Euclid manifested, the 
true significance of education, I sincerely be- 
lieve, will remain a hidden spring, the waters 
of which will feed the howling Cocyctus until 
there is a profound metamorphosis in our 
present, ubiquitous conception of the meaning 
of learning, the transcendental joy of its pur- 
suit will be experienced by a lamentable few. 
Nothing radical, nothing inconoclastic is nec- 
essary; merely more diligent application to 
learning as Selbstzweck and less of the cui 
bono. 


N. B. 1. Chung Kuo is the Chinese name for 
China; literally interpreted-it means Middle 
Kingdom. 


2. Kung Fu-tzu is generally latinized as 
Confucius. 
CS ees 
Frances Oliver Bragg, ’29, and her husband, 
Maurice Bragg, of New Hampshire, have gone 
abroad, and are now in England where they 
are both taking a course at Oxford Univer- 


_ sity. 


Natalie Bosworth, °31, has been elected 
President of the Student Council of the 
Chandler School. 


Eleanor Prétat, °31, is a Freshman at 
Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School. 


Elinor Sturtevant, member of the class of 
1931, is attending the Chamberlain Art and 
Designing School. 


Harold Quinlan, ’31, a sophomore at Notre 
Dame, is a member of the 3rd football team. 


MRIS ed BAO MOS! EM EAD 


Football 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULES AND SCORES 


Date Score Opponent Score 
A Sat., Oct. 1 Needham 6 Abington 12 
H Sat., Oct. 8 Needham 12 Dedham 0) 
A Sat., Oct. 15 Needham 0 Punchard 13 
A Sat., Oct. 22 Needham 6 Milton 12 
H Sat., Oct. 29 Needham 6 Braintree 19 
H Sat., Nov. 5 Needham 7 Natick DA 


H Sat., Nov. 11 Needham 13 N. Attleboro 2 
H Thur., Nov. 24 Needham 6 Wellesley 0 


Our schedule this year was somewhat re- 
vised. Walpole and Norwood were dropped 
and in their places were taken Milton and 
Punchard. In almost every case, except with 
Wellesley, our team was outweighed man to 
man, and in view of this fact our boys did a 
fine piece of work in keeping the scores of 
opposing teams down as low as they did. 
Although we won only three 
games, the season may well be considered as 


out of eight 


a successful one in view of the fact that we 
were able to gain a close victory over our old 


rival Wellesley. 


The opening game of the 1932 football 
season was played at Abington. Our team 
went into the game determined to improve 
on last year’s encounter, and improve they 


did. 
Abington 
through a series of passes to their right end, 
Our touch- 


It was not until late in the game that 
scored the winning touchdown, 
who was well over six feet tall. 
down was made by a pass to Glynn, who with 
Makarovich, played a fine game. 

In the first home game, our boys displayed 
a clean, fast brand of football, taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity. After receiving 
the ball on the kick-off, they marched to the 
Dedham goal line. Here a slash off tackle 
play, with “Mac” carrying the ball, gave us 
our first touchdown. 

Shortly after the kick-off in the second half, 
Captain McIntyre of Dedham pierced the 
center of the line and ran for 35 yards before 
being brought down from behind by Ryan, 
who uncovered an amazing amount of speed 
tor one of his size. 

On October 15, the team journeyed to 
Andover to play Punchard High. Although 
outweighed man to man, our boys played a 


hard game. 


ELE ACD VO G AE 


During the first half the team was in a sort 
of stage fright. On the kick-off Glynn 
fumbled the ball on the 28 yard line, where 
Punchard recovered and in the next five plays 


In the 


second period Punchard again was able to 


virtually walked over the goal line. 


score by a deceptive lateral pass which in- 
cluded the whole backfield. The “breaks” 
seemed not to come our way in this game, 


half ended we 


Punchard’s one yard line, and almost sure of 


because as_ the were on 
a touchdown. 

During the second half our boys revealed 
an offense that easily outclassed that of 
Punchard, but it lacked the final drive to push 
the ball over the goal line. 

During the first half of the Milton game, 
our running attack functioned perfectly. 
Through successive rushes the ball was car- 
ried to the one yard line, from which point 
“Mac” scored. 
Milton atoned for their early lack of punch. 


On the kick-off Kendaly of Milton tossed a 


lateral to Frazier, who ran 75 yards for a 


In the last half, however, 


touchdown. Again on line plunges the ball 
was brought to our goal line, where “Brud” 
Dearing recovered a fumble. But he soon 
had to be taken from the game on account of 
injuries to his knee. His removal weakened 
the line, and on the first play after he retired, 
a Milton lateral pass brought the ball to our 
one yard line, from which point they scored 
on the next play. 

The score of the Braintree game does not 
indicate any lopsided affair, for the Blue and 
White put up a stiff battle, and with a few 
lucky breaks we might have come away with 
a victory. 

In the opening period our team started a 
sustained march into Braintree territory, but 
a fumble frustrated this march. In fact, 
fumbles seemed to occur every time we had an 
opportunity to score. ‘The first scoring came 
in the second period when our line failed to 
hold. The Braintree guard broke through and 


The 


blocked a. punt behind the goal line. 


attempt to kick the extra point failed. In the 
third period our boys made a determined 
effort to score, but again erred when deep in 
Braintree territory. In a short while Brain- 
tree was on our ten yard line and in two 
rushes put the ball over. A forward pass 
over the line was successful for the extra 
point. During the fourth period, Morcon, 
captain of the visiting team, went on a private 
rampage, scoring after a brilliant forty yard 
run. As the final whistle blew, Braintree 
seemed to be on its way for another touch- 
down. 

Our team seemed unable to stop a beautiful 
Natick forward passing attack in the annual 
game in which we were defeated by the score 
ols Zaria 

Natick received the opening kick-off and 


“Bob” 


Hale, Natick captain and halfback, was the 


scored after the first three minutes. 


shining light in the Natick offense, giving per- 
haps one of the finest exhibitions of football 

A pass to Hale 
During the first 


ever seen on Memorial Park. 
gave Natick its first score. 

half our team was within the Natick twenty 
yard line three times, but was unable to push 
the ball over. 
half Natick recovered a Needham fumble on 


Before the close of the first 


the twenty-two yard line, and again a pass 
to Hale gave Natick a touchdown. 


Our only score came against the Natick 
second team at the beginning of the second 
half when after a fine march down the field 
“Mac” scored. 

Natick’s regulars returned to the game 
following this touchdown, but our boys more 
than held their own for the remainder of the 
contest. “Deano” Fantigrossi, a sophomore, 
did a fine piece of work in backing up the 
line and knocking down passes. 

On Armistice day our team won a hard 
fought decision against North Attleboro. The 
visitors took this contest very seriously, as 
was shown by the fact that banners with huge 
letters “Beat Needham” were on many auto- 
mobiles. 
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Makarovich, one of our most consistent 
ground gainers, ‘vas out with a “charley 
horse.” His place was ably filled by Tommy 
Mulherin, who gave a good account of him- 
self. The first 


through the opening period, when, after 


touchdown came midway 
advancing the ball from the thirty to the 
eight yard line, Glynn slid off tackle and 
scored. This ended the scoring for the first 
half, but throughout this time our team con- 
tinued to hold the upper hand. 

Between the halves the spectators were 
given a treat by the visiting band which 
played during the entire rest period. 

With the opening of the second half the 
visitors started a sustained march to our 
forty-seven yard line where a fumble, re- 
covered by “Brud” Dearing again put them 
on the defense. Glynn started another touch- 
down advance when he slid through tackle 
for first down. A pass from Glynn to Ryan 
advanced the ball to the ten yard line, from 
where in three downs Glynn scored on a 
dash around left end. Keris added the extra 
point on a rush over the center of the line. 
The visitors’ only score came late in the 
eame when Glynn was tackled behind his own 
goal line, following a North Attleboro punt. 

All who attended the Thanksgiving game 
saw one of the best contests ever played with 
our rival, Wellesley, and one which was filled 
with thrills from start to finish. 

The first score came late in the opening 
period. Waitkunas recovered a punt which 
McCourt of Wellesley was unable to handle. 
Keris took the ball on the first down and slid 


Then Makarovich 


It took our team 


off tackle for six yards. 
went to the two yard line. 
four downs before it was finally carried across 
Keris failed 
in his attempt to rush the ball over for the 
extra point. 


the goal line by Makarovich. 


Although there was no further scoring in 
the contest there was plenty of action dis- 
played to keep the crowd on edge throughout. 


Wellesley had a fine chance to score at the 
beginning of the second period when Glynn’s 
kick was blocked and McNeil recovered for 
Wellesley on our four yard line. However, 
our forward line held and Wellesley lost the 
ball on downs. In this goal line stand 
Preston Packard was conspicuous, making 
three out of four tackles. | 

During the last period a beautiful pass 
{rom Keris, on the forty yard line, to Ryan, 
who caught it and raced across the goal line, 
The 
long 
Wellesley passes in futile attempts to score. 


was spoiled, due to an offside penalty. 


remainder of the contest featured 

The whole team well deserves praise for 
their fine work. Captain Keris ended his 
high school football career in a blaze of 
glory, as did the other seniors: Ryan, Hopson, 
Dearing, Makarovich, Mulherin, and Stupak. 
The game was not one of individual accom- 
plishments, but it was a team struggle which 
iound every man doing his share to work 


ror the perfect co-ordination of the team. 


LETTER MEN 


. Keris, Captain 
. Gilbert, Manager 
. Dearing 
. Hopson 
Ryan 
. Glynn 
. Niden 
. Packard 
«. Gordon 
W. Makarovich 
T. Mulherin 
J. Stupak 


C. Humberstone 


ri 


J. Serima 

E. Remsen 

D. Fantigrossi 
J. Waitkunas 
J. Kosmenko 
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Hockey 


“What's all this shouting and excitement 
anyway?” 

“Oh, the first hockey practice has been 
called. Are you going out?” 

“Hey, are there any good sticks left? Grab 
me one, will you?” 

“Oh, darn it all, I broke my shoe string.” 

“Say, who took my sneakers?” 

These are only a few of the calls one hears 
in the girls’ locker room after school. 

Almost one hundred girls went out for 
hockey this year, not all at one time of course. 
Each class, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, 
has separate practices. It is as good as a 
circus to watch some of these practices. 
Sometimes a poor bewildered Sophomore gets 
mixed up and hits the ball wildly in the 
but 


Juniors and Seniors have been known to do 


wrong direction. Don’t tell anyone, 


the same thing! The weather has been a trifle 
damp this year, you must admit, and the field 
has been pretty slippery. We suggest train- 
ing in how to stop in mud without sliding or 
sitting down suddenly; how to see a ball that 
is so muddy that it looks like a lump of dirt; 
and how to stop when rushing a goal without 
taking a nose dive over the fence. 


There was an inter-gym class tournament 


These 
enthusiastically played, if 


run off ‘this year. games were very 
not very techni- 
cally. In some classes there was a majority 
of defensive players, and some poor fullback 
had to play forward. However, on the whole, 
these games were very successful and were 
won with great rejoicing by the fourth period 
class. 

The class games were late but were finally 
won by the Seniors, who have worked hard 
this year and come out very regularly to 
practices. 

The weather also provided some difficulty 
to the varsity team this year, particularly in 


respect to the Newton game. It was finally 


called off completely. No one dared to say 


Newton for fear that it would pour. 


Thelma Silsby was captain of the varsity, 
and she and Irma Toone made a hard com- 
bination of fullbacks to get through. Carroll 
Cobb played her usual speedy game, punc- 
tuated by yells whenever by accident anyone 
hit her instead of the ball. 
Sophomores showed great possibilities. Betty 


Several of the 


Church in particular makes a very speedy 
forward. We predict a good season next year 
with the Junior and Sophomore players on 
the team. 


The scores of the games were: 


lst team Needham 1 Brookline 0 
2nd team Needham 0 Brookline 1 
lst team Needham 2 Walpole 2 
2nd team Needham 6 Walpole 0 
lst team Needham 1 Waltham 0 
2nd team Needham 1 Waltham 0 
lst team Needham 3 Dedham 0 
2nd team Needham 3 Dedham 0 
lst team Needham 0 Wellesley 2 
2nd team Needham. 3 Wellesley 0 


LETTER GIRLS 


First TEAM Seconp TEAM 


T. Silsby, Captain  L. Bond 

E. Caldwell, Manager FP. Brown 

E. Casey M. Calabrese 
B. Church F. Dunn 

C. Cobb LD. Gillis 

J. Foresman H. Henderson 
B. Gilbert M. Hubbs 

A. Gillespie S. Loomis 

C. Kennett M. Lunsford 
A. Niden I. O’Brien 
A. Rossi R. Rossi 

R. Slade M. Smith 

J. Starkweather A. Van Ornum 
M. Strong b. Webber 
C. Sturtevant 

li Tans 
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HOW ABOUT A SMILE? 
Jessie Stewart 733 

We know that the country is going to rack 
and ruin; we know that you can’t get an “A” 
in history; we know that Math is impossible; 
we know that one can’t study in the study 
hall; we know that you can’t win an argument 
with Mr. Frost; we know that we can’t get up 
a cheering section, so how about a smile to 
lighten the burden? 


— 

Phyl Brown: “I have a beastly cold in my 
head.” 

Abbott: “Cheer up, there’s something there 
anyway.” 

sefaatles bowed den Bs 

Did you ever stop to think what might 

have happened to American history if the 


British soldiers at Bunker Hill had had blood- 


shot eyes? 
en 


We should like to remind all our faculty 


that the longer the spoke the bigger the tire. 
tee tk tes ee 
Any girl in N. H. S.: “What is the best 
exercise for reducing?” 
Miss Rowe: “Just move the head slowly 
from right to left when asked to have a second 


helping.” 
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LIMERICKS 


There was a young lady from Spain, 


A fair Senorita, though vain; 
So often must she 
Her reflection see 
That she bought every mirror in Spain. 
—Virginia Sanborn, 735. 
There was a stray cat from Havannah 
Who was fond of the song called Suzannah 
Up she jumped on a fence 
Where her song she commenced 
But was hit by a rotten banana. 
—Ruth Gilpatrick, °35. 
An old man who was named Mr. Zephyr 
Once had a bad fight with a heifer 
She soon tossed him around 
He fell hard on the ground 
And now he is a trifle bit deafer. 
—Susan H. Loomis, °35. 
In a school on a hill Betty G., 
A short rhyme tried to write for Miss D. 
Oh, how hard did she think, 
But the words would not link, 
So>perhaps she will only get C. 


—Betty Griffin, °35. 
_—g>— 
“Will” Humberstone to Mr. Small: 


shall I do for water on the knee?” 
“Brud” Dearing: 


“What 


“Wear pumps.” 
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SONG HITS 

I Guess T’[l Have to Change My Plans —First 
report cards. 

Let’s Put Out the Lights and Go to Sleep—in 
Economics. 

You've Got Me in the Palm of Your Hand— 
Mr. Pollard. 

If You Were Only Mine—A’s. 

It Was So Beautiful—Summer Vacation. 

You’ve Got Me in between the Devil and the 

Miss Churchill. 

Say It Isnt So—An E on your card. 

My Silent Love—Honor Roll. 

Please Don’t Talk about Me When I’m Gone 


—Teachers take the hint. 


Deep Blue Sea 


'sn’t It Romantic—Helen and Bud. 

yn Yours Forever—N. H. 5S. (Remmy and 
Bud Kimball). 

When I Least Expected It | Found You— 
Flunk slips. 

In My Hide Away—Mr. Pollard’s Office. 

We Just Couldn’t Say Good-by—The Post- 
Graduate. 

Please—Give me a good mark. 

I Can’t Believe It’s True—Seniors. 

Love Me Tonight—Books. 


How’m I Doing—In the Senior play. 
ss 
We all know how “Bobby” Slack and 


Harry Leach love to call on other fellows’ 


girls. 

While calling on “Ellie” Snow the other 
night, they heard the clock strike twelve. 

“Is that an eight day clock?” asked 
“Bobby.” 

“Well,” said “Ellie,” 
don’t you stay a little longer and find out?” 

eo = 
“What is the common term 


stifling a yawn, “why 


Mr. Benton: 
for H2S04?” 

“Gus” Fay: “I had it on the end of my 
tongue a moment ago but [ can’t think of it 
now.” 

Mr. Benton: “If you had it on your tongue 
a minute ago you'd know it now. It’s 


sulphuric acid!” 
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MOVIES 


Trouble in Paradise—those short, sweet calls 
to the office. 

Only Six Hours to Live—if I flunk this term. 

Age of Consent—the newly licensed Juniors. 

Grand Hotel—Needham High. 

Blessed Event—Christmas Holiday. 

Smilin’? Through—late to class. 

70,080 Witnesses—Needham and Wellesley 
game. 

Rain—and leaks. 

ted Dust—Squeakie Quinlan’s hair. 

The First Year—is always the hardest. 


Jown to Earth—before an exam. 


re 
The subject of French I detest. 
I cannot go at it with zest; 
My mind is quite hazy, 

I fear I am lazy 

Especially before a hard test. 


—<>— 
A teacher of mine is Miss Sawyer, 
Old Latin is what I do for her, 
Once I whispered to Ed, 
And later he said 
“Our teacher, Miss Sawyer, just saw yer.” 


~<a 

Getting out a book is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say we are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 

li we publish original matter they say we 
lack variety. 

If we publish things from other books they 
say we are too lazy to write ourselves. 

If we are rustling news we are not attend- 
ing to business in our own department. 

If we don’t print contributions we don't 
show proper appreciation. 

If we do print them the paper is filled with 
junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we stole 
this from another book. 


We did. 


THE ADVOCATE 


IN THE COURSE OF AN AVERAGE DAY 
C. Tracy, ’34 

The student upon entering the school par- 
ticipates in the following conversation: 

lp Vinge 

hie 

Ht sJoes” 

“Hello.” 


“Good morning, Miss 


‘“Good morning.” 

Upon entering the home room between 
:15 and 8:20: 

“Where is your slip excusing your ab- 
sence yesterday?” (from the teacher). 

“What?” 

“Where is your slip?” 

Obl torzoteu.* 

9” 


“Where is your slip for being tardy: 


~~ 
— 


“T haven’t any.” 

“T think you’d better go get one.” 

“What?” 

“You'd better go get one.” 

40 bal Se 

Presenting the two slips about five min- 
utes later, “Well, here they are.” 

“Thank you.” 

“What?” 

“I said, “Thank you’.” 

“Oh,—May I have a slip for my next 
class?” 

“Where do you go?” 

“Room 313—Thanks.” 

First period—(Trench class) 

“What does the word ‘jouer’ mean?” 

“What?” 

“The word ‘jouer,’ what does it mean?” 

“Oh,—it means ‘to swear.’ ” 

“You are thinking of the word ‘jurer.’ 
‘Jouer’ means to play.” 

POh? 

“Will you please translate next?” 

“I didn’t do it.” 

“Did you do the exercise in writing?” 

“Ah—er—it’s in my locker.” 

“Go get it.” 
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“What?” 

eilrsaid.6 Go, cet ite 

cObe: 

Upon returning. 

“Where is your paper?” 

“T ouess I must have left it home.” 
Second period—(Gym class). 
“Where is your gym suit?” 
“What?” 

“Where is your gym suit?” 
“Oh, being washed.” 

“What is your gym number?” 
“ve forgotten.” 

“Tt’s 61, now remember it. What’s the 
number of your locker?” 

“What?” 

“Tf you’d listen to what I’m saying per- 
haps you'd learn something. That is—per- 
Now, I said, ‘What is your locker 
number?’ ” 


haps! 


“Oh, my locker number! er.,, ah... 
Ienesss. 

“Don't guess. Go find out.” 

Returning: “Which locker do you want?” 

“The “A? locker.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

“Well?” 

“Noein 

“Thanks.” 

“What?” 

“T said “Thanks.’” 

Ole 

Third period—(Chem. class). 

“Who was John Dalton?” 

“A politician from New York who ran 
for governor in 1883.” 

“No!” 

“What happens when two parts of oxy- 
gen are ignited with one part of hydrogen?” 

“Steam is formed.” 

“Try it some time and see what you get. 
| guarantee it won't be steam.” 

Fourth period—(Math. III). 

“How do you factor that?” (pointing to 


the blackboard). 


DH AD VOGA TIES 


“Lessee! well! yuh take out a couple’a x’s, 
an’ then yuh! ... 

“Sit down!” 

“What?” 

“Losaid.-sit, down. = 

awa Ss 

Fifth period—fEnglish class). 

“Are you chewing gum?” 

“What?” 

“Are you chewing gum?” 

“Not now.” 

“What have you in your mouth?” 

“What?” 

“T said, “What have you in your mouth?’ ” 

“The same thing you have, one tongue, 
about twenty teeth .. .” 

“That will do! Are you eating anything?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“What is a comma?” 

“A ‘what’?” 

“A comma.” 

“Oh! a comma!” 

cee 

“Lessee, my grandmother was in one when 
she was sick last fall.” 

“You're thinking of a coma. I mean a 
comma.” 

BOs 

“Are you sure youre not chewing gum?” 

“No, I’m chewing gum.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so before?” 

“Because you asked me what I was eat- 
ing and I don’t eat gum—I chew it!” 

“You may go and explain the situation to 
Mr. Pollard.” 

“What?” 

“IT said, ‘Go to the office.’ ” 

Ole 

At the office. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“What?” 

“What are you doing here? 
sick?” 

“No.” 


“Well, why were you sent?” 


Are 


you 


“Oh, I got kicked out of class.” 

“What for?” 

“What?” 

“T said, what for?” 

“Because my English teacher used the 
wrong verb.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, she said I was eating gum and I 
was chewing it.” 

“You may come in after school.” 

“What?” 

“Report here at 2:15.” 

7 Obs 

Sixth period—(Study). 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well then, get busy.” 

“What?” 

“IT said, “Get busy!’ ” 

“Obs 

“Do I hear you talking?” 

“What?” 

“Do I hear you talking?” 

“If you did I didn’t want you to.” 

“Report to my room at 2:15.” 

el veanct.: 

“Why not?” 

“What?” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Why can’t I what?” 

“Why can’t you report to my room at 
De Ns 

“I have a date—with Mr. Pollard.” 

“Come after that.” 

“What?” 

“How long do you have to stay for Mr. 
Pollard?” 

* Till four.” 

“Come up to my room then, I’ll be here 
until 4:30 tonight.” 

“What?” 

“IT said, ‘Come up when you leave Mr. 
Pollard at 4:00 o’clock.” 

*“Oh—at four—oh.” 
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TEA DViO CALI 


Miss Harrington: “Give me a sentence with 
the word ‘avant’ in it.” 


Nickerson: ‘‘ ‘Avant’ what ‘avant’ when 


°° 
. 


‘avant’ it 


—<=>——— 
Miss Gates: “Who can define indigestion?” 
Humberstone: “It is the failure to adjust 
a square meal to a round stomach.” 
22 2 = ae. 

Mr. Frost: “In what battle was Alexander 
the Great killed?” 
Miss Decatur: 

it was his last.” 
eee er 


“[’m not sure, but I think 


“Fanny” had come to school with dirty 
hands. Miss Currie was disgusted so she 
said: “‘Fantegrossi, your hands are very dirty. 
What would you say if I came to school with 
dirty hands?” 

To this “Fanny” remarked: 
I'd be too polite.” 
sis ie EE Se 


“T wouldn't 


mention it. 


Miss Harrington: (trying to explain pro- 


nunciation of a French word) “Can you 
whistle?” 

Glidden: “No.” 

Miss Harrington: “Sure you can. You 


can pucker up your lips, can’t you?” 

Voice from back of room: “Sure he can— 
but not to whistle.” 

oe 

Miss Fessenden: “Tribble, what is the cube 
of three?” 

Tribble: “The cube of three?” 

Miss Fessenden: “Yes.” 

Tribble: “I don’t know.” 


Miss Fessenden: “You don’t know 


what 
three cubed is?” 
Tribble: ah—27. 
thought you said the cube of three.” 
——— 
Miss Currie (in Latin IV):. “The word 
‘umerus’ means elbow.” 


I 


“Oh, three cubed 


Hopson: “Is that why we call it a funny- 
bone?” 
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WANTED 
“Kenny Birkett—a whole arm. 
Cleaves—a double promotion. 
Remsen—triple promotion. 
“Jimmy” Mullan—a horse to go with the 

laugh. 

Fred L. Frost—one good joke. 
David Small—straight jacket. 
Whalen—Outlines in History. 
Dearing—a new knee. 
“Cagel” Niden—more altitude. 
Cheer Leaders—more support. 
Mr. Pollard—Dutch shoes. 
Glidden—a car. 


eo ee 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

A bigger and better Rossi. 

Fewer flunk slips. 

More vacation. 

Noiseless typewriters. 

More study periods. 

Due-less S. A. A. 


More distance between marking periods. 


Daily assemblies. 

Fewer sophomores. 

Step ladders for small-editioned Sophomores. 

Gondolas to get to school on rainy days. 

Better sleeping facilities. 

Slot machines every 29 feet. 

Trenches in the lunch room when hostilities 
commence. 

A picture of some old Dutchman in the Ger- 
man room instead of the gentleman now 
reposing on the wall. 

More 100%’s for Beale in English and Kermit 
Locke in French. 

Moratorium on home work. 


A bonus of about 10 or 20% per subject. 
— 


Gordon in lunch room with a plate in his 
hand: “Mrs. Gillespie, what kind of meat 
is this?” 

Mrs. Gillespie: “Spring lamb.” 

Gordon: “I thought so. I’ve been chewing 


on one of the springs all lunch period. 


By Doing Your Christmas Shopping in 
NEEDHAM 
you will help your town 


NEEDHAM BOARD OF TRADE 


NEEDHAM NATIONAL BANK 


Complete Banking Facilities 


Checking Department Trust Department Travelers Cheques 
Savings Department Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Christmas Club Tax Club 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
We Welcome Every Opportunity to be of Service. 


——— 


Selected Screen Entertainment for the Entire Family 


Cparamount; 


THEATRE 
NEW ENGLAND’S MOST EXCLUSIVE SUBURBAN THEATRE 


Phone Needham 1215 for Reservations 


Crossman’s Corner Nut Shop 
Butterscotch Corn Large Box 29e 


“Hverybody says it’s the best ever.” 


y& NEEDHAM TRUST COMPANY 
ke ESTABLISHED 1913 
We Welcome Every Opportunity to be of Service 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $400,000 


+ Sx. Ox. Bs “ -- OX 
Do a a te et ee 


iii Pr Pri Set hee het 
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All Branches of Beauty Culture 


NY Art Hairdresser — Hair Coloring 
XY For Appointment 

ME PHONE NEEDHAM 0216 

“f American Beauty Studio 
Bs Perfected Permanent Waving 

RA European Methods 

RY 979 Great Plain Ave. 

= NEEDHAM, MASS. 

Ns 

RKYs 


<¢ J. Braden Thompson, M. D. 


@ Noble H. Price, M. D. 
Ry = 926 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 


+ F. Fletcher Coates, D.M.D. 


Xv 

BKYs 

Xr 

RKYs 

BKYs HEAR YE, OLD FRIENDS AND NEW 
Rad THE TEA TAVERN 

Re THREE FIREPLACES 

ars Luncheon, Tea and Steak, Chops, Chicken 
“ad fe Dinners—also Breakfast Sunday 

XO a re-arrangement of this 200-year-old house 
ae has increased the seating capacity to fifty 
Rie —but it is still surrounded by all of its 
Wr old-time atmosphere. 

Ve Elizabeth W. Goodale 

ext In Needham, almost at the Wellesley Line 
Re TELEPHONE NEEDHAM 1070 
_—_— 


WRIGHT 


ee 3 Re to 


SAD gee Ce De ge Nh yee DS ge Ne yee Ih OF Dp gee I gD) gee D 


& DITSON 


Athletic Equipment, Clothing and Shoes for all Winter Sports for Girls and Boys 


ICE HOCKEY GOODS, BASKETBALL GOODS, FIELD 
HOCKEY GOODS, SHOE-SKATES, SNOWSHOES, SKIIS, 
TOBOGGANS, ‘SKI BOOTS, MOCCASINS, KNICKERS, 
SWEATERS, WOOL STOCKINGS AND CAPS. 
Skates Sharpened at Short Notice 
(Send for Catalog) 


344 apvashing won Street 


NICKERSON’S 


for 
SPORTS WEAR 
BASS MOCCASINS 
TROUSERS GLOVES 
SWEATERS HOSE 
“ADLER’S” PIGSKIN GLOVES 
$1.95 


SKATING CAPS .95 


Hodgman & Brown, Inc. 


QUALITY PROVISIONS 


983 Great Plain Avenue 


VARA’S GARAGE 
CHRYSLER and PLYMOUTH 


SALES and SHRVICEH 


Modern Bus 
Lines # 
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Needham Store Herald 


Dr. Charles L. MacGray 


NEEDHAM = geccaas @ 
ICE COMPANY "8? 4 


JAMES M. McCRACKEN 


Drink 


WHITING’S MILK 


at home and in school 


ask for 


WHITING’S ICE CREAM 
in your 
Neighborhood Store 
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TOUGAS, Ine. 


944 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 


MODERN ARBER SHOP 


EAUTY PARLOR 
ALL BEAUTY CULTURE 


helseioicWe e-e=. =) = 9-8) Needham 


CARLG A. FERRARA 


WHETTON’S 
FUEL OILS and COAL 


92 West St. 
950 Great Plain Avenue 


Tel. 0380 
Tel. 0967 


Farm Service Stores 


CRISPS MARKET 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


Samuel H. Wrage 


ieiNe se Ui RAL N iGe 
37 High ated Needham Heights 


NEEDHAWM’S 
OWN “SUGAR BOWL” 
Meet all your friends at 


CUSHMAN’S 


Next to Theatre 


Rocco Ferrara 
3 CHESTNUT STREET 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


A FRIEND 


PATRONIZE OUR 
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Warne’s Drug Store 


Giving particular attention to dispens- 
ing prescriptions. 

Headquarters for Insulin, Benedict 
Solution and other Diabetic Supplies. 


BURGESS S. WARNE 
The Established Prescription Druggist 
Telephone Needham 0811 


Irving H. Cowdrey 


Rimmele’s Market 
FINE FOODS 


Needham 0330 


Dr. David Edwin Mann 


DIVINITY FUDGE 


It is delicious 


40c per Ib. 
Witherell’s Glass House 
Goodies 


941 Great Plain Avenue 
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OUR 


Boy Scouts of America 


Needham District Committee % 


in appreciation of the 
co-operation of the Needham 
Schools 


H. S. Locke and Son Co. 


LUMBER DEALERS 


Dr. M. K. Cole 


N. H. S. students will always find a 
complete drug store service at our 
store. 


See the Gorgeous New Compacts by 
Richard Hudnut. 


Kinne’s Pharmacy 


Dr. Duncan M. Wood, M. D. 


ADVERTISERS 


Good Taste is Not Expensive at Ferdinands 


New low prices. Frigidaires $116.50 installed. 


See our Superior Range Oil Burner $44.50 


10 years guarantee 


The Needham Girl Scouts Ferdinands 


Complete House Furnishers 


Open Sat. Evenings Tel. 1456 
and other evenings Needham 
by appointment 957 Gt. Plain Ave. 


JACOBS SHOE STORE — 22 Chestnut St. 


Offers as a Christmas Special Women’s Cloth Gaytees, 
Black and Figured Brown, all heels — $1.00 


“The only Proved Six-Cylinder Engine’”’ 


OVER 3,000,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
Our 1933 car excells all previous models. Ask for demonstration. 


STACK and McADAM, Ine. 


Ex .. Lee 


= 
31 Chestnut St. Needham 0736 - 0548 
ok 
Bk 
ae 
aN 
ATES & KLINKE, INC i 
BATE aS 
és 
‘ a 
ae 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS FS 
i 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. BR 
8 
an 
OFFICIAL JEWELER FOR CLASS OF 1934 and 1935 He 
HN 
Creators of original designs for Club Pins, FS 
Medals, Favors and Trophies ‘s 
HR 
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Tel. Needham 0262 Res. 0222-M Wh. OSTREVE 
Phone Needham 1296 


W. E. Steeves Electric Co. 
9 e e 
Perry’s Tire Service ELECTRICIANS and LOCKSMITHS 
VULCANIZING GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


WILLIAM H. PERRY 


MOHAWK TIRES RADIOS and APPLIANCES 


20 Chestnut St., Needham, Mass. 24 Chestnut St., Needham, Mass. 


Kenneth Christophe, M. D. DR. C. M. HASKELL 
975 Great Plain Avenue 


MISSES and WOMEN’S 


Dresses - Coats and Sportswear 


MecNeilly’s Apparel Shop 


Agent for 
VAN RAALTE HOSIERY and 
DERWE 
See ae “WHEN YOU THINK 
968 Great Plain Avenue, Needham 
Telephone 1730 NS 
OF ICE CREAM a 
A 
The Grace Shop ‘< 
Mrs. Browne YOU THINK OF ae 
wishes you all FS 
5 
a BUSHWAY’S ne 
MERRY CHRISTMAS Es 
10% Discount on all Dresses a 
EVERYBODY LIKES ah 
Aa 
IT.” i 
MALEY’S a 
A 
DRY CLEANSERS fs 
We 
1040 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE ie 
i 
xx .. E.. Ex a * < ne 
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ALLSTON R. BOWERS is 

Betty Gray Shop INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS s 
MARGARET S. EVERTS Chestnut Street Ai 
POST OFFICE BUILDING ae 

is 

nO The Home of Flowers BR 

HS 

PAUL E. RICHWAGEN & SONS, INC. fm 

Beauty Parlor and Barber Shop Cor. Highland Ave. and a 
Rosemary St. ve 

940 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE NEEDHAM, MASS. an 
Tel. Needham 1384 beens ae : . 
Member of Florist Telegraph Delivery ER 

Association. a 

is 

Ne 


+ FS 
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HAROLD D. PULLEN 


D. M. D. MILLER ROSE COMPANY 


Alger E. Eaton & Sons, ine. 


FUNERAL HOME 


SPORTING GOODS 

From 

NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING 
SPORTING GOODS STORE 


¢ James W. Brine Co., Inc. aS 


Serving Needham and_ neighboring 
communities for over a century. 


859 Highland Avenue 
Needham 0201 


MacGregor Instrument Co. 
Needham, Mass. 
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NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


DAY DIVISION 


SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING 


Co-operating with engineering 
firms, offers curricula leading to 
the Bachelor of Science degree in 
the following branches of engineer- 
ing: 
Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Co-operating with business firms, 
offers courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in the fol- 
lowing fields of business: 


Accounting 
Banking and Finance 


Business Management 


The Co-operative Plan combines technical theory with the equivalent of two years 
of practical experience. It enables the student to earn his 
tuition and a part of his other school expenses. 


oOo 


EVENING DIVISION 


(COEDUCATIONAL) 


An effective university education is available in the evening for high school 
graduates who, for financial or other reasons, cannot enter 
day colleges but must go to work following graduation. 


School of Business 


Grants B.B.A. and M.B.A. degrees. 

Specializes in accounting and business 
administration. 

Only 24.9% of alumni held executive 
positions on entering the School; 71.9” 
now in major executive positions. 

Alumni outstandingly successful in 
C.F.A. examinations. 

Actual business problems the basis of 
instruction. 


School of Law 


Four-year course. 

LL.B. degree. 

Prepares for bar examinations and 
practice. 

Case method of instruction similar to 
that in best day law schools. 

A. School of high standards adapted to 
the needs of employed men and women. 

Alumni outstandingly successful as 
lawyers, judges, business executives. 


Graduates of NEEDHAM SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL inay be admitted without 


examinations if grades are satisfactory to the Department of Admissions. 


Catalogs or further information sent upon request 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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